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BUSINESS NOTICES 


Vogue is issued weekly on Thursdays. 

Head office, 3 West 2gth Street, New York. 

Cable Address: ** Vegue, New York." 

London: Arthur Ackerman, 191 Regent Street. 

Paris: Em. Terquem, 19 Rue Scribe. 

Subseription for the United States, Canada and 
Mexico, three doliars a year in advance, postage free 
For foreign countries in the postal union, four dollars 
a year, postage free. Remit by check, draft or postai 
of express money order. Other remittances at send- 
er's risk. Single copies ten cents, - 

Manuscripts must be accompanied with postage 
for their return if found unavailable. Vogue assumes 
no responsibility for unsolicited manuscripts except 
to accord them courteous attention and ordinary care. 

Wrapper Dates.— The date printed on the wrapper 
of each copy denotes the time when the subscription 
expires. . 

Change of address. The address of subscribers 
will be changed as often as desired. In orderinga 
change of address bot, the old and the new address 
must be given. Two weeks’ notice to be given. 






Complaint s,—Subscribers who fail tereceive a single 
copy of Vogue shouid immediately nottly the Head O/- 
jice. Readers who are unaole Font yo Vogue at 
any news stand or on any railr.ad train or steamboat 
will confer afavor by promptly reporting the fact. 





Entered at N. Y. City P. O, as 2d Class Matter. 





Readers not finding Vogue on sale at any 
place, however remote from New York, will 
please communicate with the Head Office, 
3 West 29th Street, and a supply will be pro- 
vided forthwith. 
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*¢ All they need, but not more than they need 
to supply their regular customers,’’ is the basis 
of newsdealers’ orders for Vogue. 

Persons who expect to get Vogue regularly 
from a newsdealer should order in advance. 
Orders for extra copies of acurrent number very 
often cannot be filled by the publisher, much to 
the disappointment of all concerned, Often, 
also, the edition of Vogue is completely ex- 
hausted within three days after publication. 

A definite order to a newsdealer or a sub- 
scription are the only certain ways of getting 
Vogue without fail. 
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ROBES AND GOWNS 
B ee. wwe §. & 
7 LADIES’ TAILOR—IMPORTER AND 
DRESSMAKER 
10 West 35th St., near sth Ave, 
M E. ae NOEL 


IMPORTER AND MAKER 


Street, Reception, Wedding and Evening Gowns 


ROBES AND GOWNS 


ROBES AND GOWNS 





.* VICTOIRE CORSAGE 

A novel idea, patented August goth, 1898. 

Affords ease with perfect fit. Mme, Marie 

Elise de Latour, Designer and Couturiére, 574 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 
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. - P M A N 
IMPORTER AND MAKER 
Evening, Street and Tailor Gowns 
19 E 31st Street, N. Y. City 
C. WEINGARTEN 
LADIES’ TAILOR AND FURRIER 
Riding Habits and Driving Coats 
37 West 31st Street, New York 
eck x Torrey 
Formerly with B. Altman & Co., Dress- 
makers and Importers of Street, Evening, and 
Tailor Gowns. 13 West 29th St., New York. ae 
M WEINGARTEN 
@ LADIES’ TAILOR AND IMPORTER 
WALKING AND DRIVING COSTUMES 
34 West 35th St., New York 
A or ae oe ee 
> Designer of 
LADIES’ AND MISSES’ GOWNS 
28 West 35th Street, New York 
O A = M A N 
IMPORTER OF ROBES 
Evening Gowns a Specialty 
11 West 30 h Street, New York * 
C ONSTANT QUELLER 
LADIES’ TAILOR AND DRESSMAKER 
Street and Evening Dresses 
70 West 39th Street, New York 
ENRIETTA FRAME 
Fashionable Dressmaking 
437 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. ae 
TY a WOTHERSPOON 
GOWNS AND WRAPS 
Street and Evening Gowns 
Prices very moderate. 365 Fifth Ave., bet. 34th 
and 35th Sts., New York. 
S Cc oO T 
ROBES 
Afternoon and Evening Gowns 
45 West 45th Street, between sth and 6th Avenues 
M®: SAFFORD BARSTOW 
Now with GERALD LYON 
Dressmakers and Ladies’ Tailors 
542-544 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
A R T I N 
GOWNS 
Short Skirts and Shirts a Specialty, Smart 
Autumn Gowns from $12 up when material is furn- 
ished. rot East 65th Street, Cor, Park Ave. 
G R E A N 
DESIGNER OF LADIES’ COSTUMES 
327 Fifth Avenue, New York 
- A Opposite Waldorf-Astoria 
UL & F & So .3 
DRESSMAKERS AND IMPORTERS 
105 West 45th Street, New York 
Between Broadway and Sixth Avenue 
ARA CURRAN AND 
A. H. BECKE 
IMPORTERS AND DRESSMAKERS 
LADIES’ TAILORS 
414 Madison Avenue, New York City 
B E R T H E 
HATS AND GOWNS 
487 Fifth Avenue 
Between gtst and 42d Streets 
ME. INDIA SUTHERLAND 
14 West 45th Street, New York Importer 
of Latest Parisian Models. Tailor made 
Gowns a specialty. Telephone No. 3823-38th. 











D ' & 2. ee eS Re 
510 Fifth Avenue, New York. Debutante 
and Evening Gowns a specialty. Mourning 
orders completed in_24 hours. 
D A N D ¥ 
IMPOKT&R AND DESIGNER 
Gowns for all occasions 
18 West 34th Street, New York 
ANN Y M. YOUNG 
Infants’ Wear, Machine or Hand-made; also 
Arnold's Knit Specialties, and R euben's Baby 
Shirts. Write for Booklet. 28 West 22nd Street, 
New York, 
K E L L E N S 
Street and Evening Gowns 
also Fancy Theatre Waists, Wraps and Jackets 
179 West 47th Street 





ENNY AND VAIL 
Original designs in Children’s Dresses, also a 
specialty of silk waists, finelingerie, 216 East 


55 West 45th St., bet. sth and 6th Aves., New York 49th Street, late 10 East 42d Street. 


ISS VAN DEURSEN 
FASHIONABLE DRESSMAKER 
Gowns from $12.00 upward 

126 West 61st Street, New York City 








HATS AND BONNETS 
A S T oO N 


EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS IN 
HATS AND BONNETS 
122 West 42d Street, New York 


OU MANS—H AT S 
ROUND HATS AND BONNETS 
1107-1109 Broadway 
SEND FOR BOOKLET OF STYLES 


H. FIELDING & CO. 
e MILLINERS 
BONNETS AND ROUND HATS 
14 West 22d Street, New York 


Cm i as. Se Oe 
IMPORTER OF FINE MILLINEKY 
38 West 33d Street, New York 
4 East Washington Street, Chicago, Ill. 


M Iss LAWRENCE 
Original Designs in 


Hats, Bonnets and Head-dresses 


19 E, 31st St., New York 
M*: 


W. SHERBROOKE 
Has now returned from Paris 


POPHAM 
with the latest novelties in Millinery. 
34 West 36th St., New York 


Se. COsSnEzLLyY 
Importer 
Ladies’ English Round and Walking Hats 
1155 Broadway, New York 


* AISON NOUVELLE” 
310 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO. 
(Under Auditorium Hotel.) 
Carry the largest and finest stock in the West. 
Prices correct. Agent for ** Connelly,’’ New York. 


CORSETS AND TROUSSEAUX 
Iss T. T. SCHNEIDER 


CORSETIERE 
Fine Custom Corsets and French Lingerie 
292 sth Ave., bet. 30th and 31st Sts, 


ME. GARDNER 
CUSTOM-MADE CORSETS 
All the Newest Models 

$2 West 21st Street, New York 


ARGARET MURTHA 

Latest Models in Corsets and Lingerie, Tea 

Gowns, Négligées, Matinees and Silk Skirts. 
Trousseaux a Specialty. 13 West 30th St., N. Y. 


ZR Tt Ss M A Y 
DRESSMAKER AND IMPORTER 
Maker of the Doctor's Corset 
125 West 56th Street, New York 


M®&:: M. H. WRIGHT 
LA BELLE HELENF CORSET 

Corsets repaired,laundered and copied. The 

Art of Proper Dressing taught. 22 W est 22nd Street, 


New York. 
H Cc “eT ee 8 
. Corsetiére 
Maker of the Louis xv Stay 
21 West 30th Street, New York. 
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_PROFESSIONAL CARDS _ 
MBROIDERING 
On Dresses, Cord, Braid, Bead, Spangle and 
Lace Work. N. A. Hoshafian, Designer and 


Manufacturer, 218 Sixth Avenue, New York, be- 
tween 14 and 1Sth Streets. $ 


MBROIDERING 

Of every description made by hand and by 

machinery. Orders executed at short notice. 
AUGUST BLIQUEZ, 256 Sixth Avenue, between 16th 
and 17th Streets. 


VOR Sis IBC, 

Plain and Artistic, in all varieties of leather, 

at moderate prices. Hegry Blackwell, Uni- 
versity Place, Cor. toth St., N. Y. 


ACES DYED TO MATCH GOWNS 


All materials used by the dressmaking trade 

dyed and cleaned. Real laces cleaned and 
mended. References. Mme. Pauline, 111 West 
17th Street, New York, 

















TOILET ARTICLES 
LEIN SKIN FOOD 


Will soften and whiten the skin in a few ap- 

plications, Continued use positively removes 
wrinkles—or money cheerfully refunded. Price, by 
mail, $1.50. Ortve Ropart & Co., 347 Fifth 
Avenue, opp. Waldorf-Astoria. 


MART DRESSMAKERS 

and MILLINERS use Coudray’s poudre a 

sachet and Atkinson’s sachet powder for cor- 
sage, skirt and hat sachets. They impart a delicate 
chic fragrance. La Parfumeuse, Importers 945 
Broadway. 
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ENGAGEMENTS 


Bright-Hoover.—Miss Blanche Lillian 
Bright, of Cambridge, Mass., to Mr. Garfield 
Hoover, of Washington, D. C. 

Brown-Jacob — Miss Lydia Mason 
Brown, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Lewis M. 
Brown, to Mr. Bart Jacob, son of Mr. and 
Mrs Leonard Jacob. 

Dodge-Atterbury.— Miss Eleanor Dodge, 
granddaughter of Dr. David Stuart Dodge, to 
Mr. Rennie Atterbury, of New York. 

Higbee-Raymond.—Miss Mary Min- 
turn Higbee, daughter of Mrs. Charles Higbee, 
of New Rochelle, to Mr. Herbert L. Ray- 
mond, of Brookline, Mass. 

Smith-K) le.— Miss Jeanette E. Smith, of 
Philadelphia, to Dr. D. Braden Kyle, of Phila- 
delphia. 


WEDDINGS TO COME 


P;entice-Rockefeller.—Mr. E. Par- 
melle Prentice, of Chicago, and Miss Alta 
Rockefeller, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. John 
D. Rockefeller, will be married on Tue., 27 
Nov. 

Potts-Barnes.—Mr. William Brevoort 
Potts, son of Mrs. Frederick Brevoort Potts, 
and Miss Elizabeth Barnes, daughter of Mr, 
and Mrs. Henry B. Barnes, will be married at 
the residence of the bride, 11 West 49th Street, 
on Thur., 8 Nov. 

Rogers-Benjamin.— Mr. Henry H. 
Rogers, Jr., son of Mr. H. H. Rogers, and 
Miss Mary Benjamin, daughter of Mr. George 
Hillard Benjamin, will be married at the resi- 
dence of the bride, 46 East 74th Street, on 
Wed., 7 Nov., at 4.30 o'clock. 

Satterlee-Morgan.—Mr. Herbert Liv- 
ingston Satterlee and Miss Louisa Morgan, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs, J. Pierpont Morgan, 
will be married in St. George’s Church on 
Thur., 15 Nov. 


WEDDINGS 


Gaillard-Erben.—Mr. Charles Bell Gib- 
son Gaillard and Miss Adele Erben, daughter of 
Rear-Admiral and Mrs, Henry Erben, were 
married at the Church of the Epiphany, on 
Sat., 27 Oct. Maid of honor, Miss Dorothy 


Morrison. Bridesmaids, Miss Marie Lahens, 
Miss Grace Hudson. Best man, Mr. William 
Gaillard. Ushers, Mr. Charles L. Sparks, 


Mr. James L. Parsons, Mr. Frank Sutton. 

Present were: Dr J. R. Tryon, Com- 
mander and Mrs. Delahanty, Lieutenant Com- 
mander and Mrs. J. D. Jerrold Kelley, Com- 
mander West, Commander Lillie, Captain and 
Mrs. Frank Wildes, Miss Wildes, the Misses 
Edmonds, Dr. and Mrs. Richardson, Dr. and 
Mrs. C. E. Atwood, Mrs. Algernon S. Jarvis, 
Miss Jarvis, Mr. Sidney McElroy, Colonel and 
Mrs. W. C. Church, Mr. and Mrs. Henry R. 
Sutchen, Mr. and Mrs. T. Whitney Blake, 
Mr. Warner Van Norden, Miss Van Norden, 
Mr. Henry Parish, Mr. and Mrs. E. C. Parish, 
Mr. and Mrs. E. M. Brown, Miss Brown, 








HAIRDRESSING 


A N D R E 
(Late with A. Simonson), Lapres’ HAIR 


DRESSING, Specialist in Hair Coloring, 
Shampooing and Scalp Treatment, Human Hair 
Goods, Shell Ornaments, etc. 

13 W. 29th Street. Telephone, 856 Madison Square 








OR CHILDRESS 

The Thompson Hair Curler. The daintiest 

thing imaginable. Recommends itself to all 
who see it. Madame Thompson, 1o West 224 St. 








SHOPPING COMMISSIONS 
EW YORK SHOPPING FREE 


An experienced buyer will fill mail orders 

for personal and household articles of every 
description. References. Miss G. Cate, 22 East 
16th Street, New York. 











SPECIAL NOTICES 
HILDREN’S PARTIES 


THE Misses WHITE will take entire charge 

of the Entertainment, giving Afternoons of 
Games, Stories and Fairy Tales, Dancing. Address 
DEAN'S, 572 FirrH Avg., New YorK. 
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Mr. S. Nicholson Kane, General and Mrs. 
George L. Gillespie, General George Dandy, 
Captain and Mrs. J. S. Dean, Colonel and 
Mrs. Richards, Miss Richards, Colonel and 
Mrs. Piper, Medical Inspector A. C. Rhoades, 
Mr. Loyall Farragut, Admiral and Mrs. Mc- 
Cann, Admiral and Mrs. J. N. Miller, Admiral 
Barker and Mrs. Barker; Captain and 
Mrs. Theodore F. Kane, Dr. and Mrs. Vulte, 
Miss Vulte, Mr. and Mrs. Hermann Erben, 
Master Henry Erben, Mr. and Mrs. Marcellus 
Hartley, Mr. Frederick Winston, Mr. and Mrs. 
Clarence Bowen, Mrs Lahens, Mrs. D. W. 
Morrison, Miss Buckingham, Mr. and Mrs. C. 
D. Belden, the Misses Belden, Mr. and Mrs. 
Philip Harding, Miss Harding, Dr. and Mrs. 
Bogert. 

Kemeys Stone.—Mr. Walter Schuyler 
Kemeys and Miss Emma Dorrance Stone, 
daughter of the late George F. Stone, were 
married in the South Street Presbyterian 
church on Tues., 30 Oct., at 12.30 o'clock, 
the Rev. Dr. Babcock officiating. Maid of 
honor, Miss Marie L. Baldwin. Best man, 
Mr. Reginald Ronalds. Ushers, Mr. George 
Brewster, Mr. Frederick Spedden, Mr. Ed- 
ward N. Crosby, Mr. Arthur Sturgis, Mr. 
William Sloane, Mr Harold Barclay. 

Harper-Taintor. —Mr. John Harper and 
Miss Ethel M. Taintor, daughter of Mr. Giles 
E. Taintor, were married yesterday at 3.30 
o’clock at the residence of the bride, 128 W. 
57th street, Dr. William Grosvenor officiat- 
ing. Maid of honor, Miss Anna Harper. 
Best man, Mr. J. H. Harper. Ushers, Mr. 
H. H. Boyd, Mr. Leonard F. Nicoll, Mr. 
William Hard, Mr. Giles A. Taintor. 


INTIMATIONS 


Grebhard.—Mr. and Mrs. Frederick Geb- 
hard will soon sail for Europe for part of the 
winter. 

Heredia, -— Mr. and Mrs. Carlos de 
Heredia have returned from Lenox to 1 E. 
78th St., for the winter. 

Harriman.—Mr. and Mrs. J. Borden 
Harriman have taken a house at 15 W. 11th 
St., for the winter. 

Haven.—Mr. and Mrs. George Griswold 
Haven and Miss Marion Haven have returned 
from Lenox to 24 E. 39th St. 

Mali.—Mr. and Mrs. Pierre Mali opened 
their house, 8 Fifth Ave., this week, for the 
winter. 

Rives.—Mr. and Mrs. George Barclay 
Rives have taken a house in Washington, 
D. C., for the winter. 

Ston:.—Mrs. George F. Stone, of 38 E. 
39th St., has leased her house to Mr. James J. 
Van Alen,and will spend the winter in Europe, 
sailing Sat., 8 Dec. 

Schieffelin.—Mr. and Mrs, George 
Schieffelin and Miss Schieffelin have returned 
from Southampton to their residence, 8 E. 
45th St. 

Wardwell.—Mr. and Mrs. Henry L. 
Wardwell and the Misses Wardwell will return 
from their country place on Otsego Lake about 
the roth of Nov. 

Ward.—RMr., and Mrs. Henry W. Ward, 
Forbes-Morgan, recently arrived from 
Europe and will spend the winter at the 
Lorraine, 2 E. 45th St. 

Yznaga.—Mrs. Yznaga is visiting Miss 
Leary at her residence, 3 Fifth Ave. 


née 


DANCES 


Dinner - Dances. — Two Thursday 
Evening Dinner-Dances have been arranged by 
Mrs. Frederic De Peyster and Mr. J. Montgom- 
ery Strong, to be held on Thu., 3 Jan., and 
Thu., 7 Feb., at Delmonico’s. Patronesses: Mrs. 
Frederic J. de Peyster, Mrs. Charles H. Steb- 
bins, Mrs. B. Aymar Sands, Mrs. Maturin L. 
Delafield, Mrs. Prescott Hall Butler, Mrs. 
Charles R. Henderson, Mrs. Higginson, Mrs. 
John G. Nesser, Mrs. John Clarkson Jay, 
Mrs. Leverich, Mrs. A. Corning Clark, Mrs. 
franklin Bartlett, Mrs. Louis Fitzgerald, Mrs. 
Philip A. H. Brown, Mrs. John Iselin, Mrs. 
Benjamin S. Church, Mrs. Frederic Gallatin, 
Mrs. Anson Phelps Stokes, Mrs. Chester 
Griswold, Mrs. Dallas B. Pratt, Mrs. Wood- 
bury G. Langdon, Mrs. Morgan Dix, Mrs, 
George R. Schieffelin, Mrs. William G. Low, 
Mrs. A. A. Low, Mrs. E. Henry Harriman, 
Mrs. Alfred Pell, Miss Josephine Drexel, Mrs. 
John Watts Kearny, Mrs. Julian T. Davies, 


Mrs. Walter S. Gurnée, Mrs. C. O’D. Iselin. 

Ripley.—Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Dillon 
Ripley will give a dance at the Meadowbrook 
Club House on Friday, 9 November. 

Sands.—The meetings of Mrs. Philip 
Sands’ dancing class will be held on 8, 22 
Dec., 5, 19 Jan., 2, 14 Feb., and 13 April at 
Delmonico’s. Patronesses: Mrs. Sackett M. 
Barclay, Mrs. John C. Jay, Mrs, John Erving, 
Mrs. Edward King, Mrs. Leopold Francke, 
Mrs. James G. King, Mrs. Frederic Good- 
ridge, Mrs. J. Pierpont Morgan, Mrs. James J. 
Higginson, Mrs. Philip J. Sands, Mrs. Walter 
C. Taylor, Mrs. Charles R. Huntington. 


ORGAN RECITALS 


Percy.—Mr. Richard C. Percy announces 
his seventh annual series of organ recitals to be 
given at the Marble Collegiate Church, Fifth 
Avenue and Twenty-ninth Street, on the first 
four Thursday afternoons of November, at 4 
o'clock. Card of admission unnecessary. 


FOREIGN TRAVEL 


Oceanic.—Arriving Wed., 24 Oct., Mrs. 
David L. Bartlett, Mr. and Mrs. J. G. Beres- 
ford, Mrs. D. C. Blair, Mr. and Mrs. Pres- 
cott Lawrence, Miss Lawrence, Mr. and Mrs. 
Henry C. Lytton, Mr. and Mrs. Clarence 
Mackay, Mr. and Mrs. C. W. Mcllvaine, 
Mrs. W. M. McMillan, Mr. and Mrs. James 
Parmelee, Mr. and Mrs. Wesley Watson, Mr. 
and Mrs. C. B. Webster, Mr. and Mrs. 
Buchanan Winthrop, Miss Winthrop, Mr. J. 
P. Wright, Miss Ethel Wright. 

Majestic.—Sailing Wed., 24 Oct., Mr. 
and Mrs. John R. Chadwick, Miss Kemp, 
Mr. David Richards, Hon, W. W. Vivian. 





EXHIBITIONS 
New York —Central Park conservatory, 


sth avenue and 1osth street. Second annual 
public exhibition of chrysanthemums, 31 Octo- 
ber to 15 December, 1900, from 10 A. M. to 
4. M. 

William Clausen’s galleries. _ Portraits; 
works in oil, pastel and water color, by Miss 
Lee Lufkin. On view until 7 November, 
1900. 

Boston —Copley Hall, First annual ex- 
hibition of the New Gallery, under the direction 
of the Boston Art Students’ Association, opens 
20 November, 1900. 

Chicago —Thirteenth annual exhibition 
of Chicago Art Institute. American oil paint- 
ings and sculpture. 30 October to 9 Decem- 
ber, 1900. 

Chicago.—Art Institute. Exhibition of 
tke Atlan Ceramic Club. From 30 October 
to 13 November. 

Exhibition of the Chicago Ceramic Associa- 
tion from 15 November to 2 December. 

Annual exhibtion of artists of Chicago and 
vicinity and of Chicago Industrial League. 
From 31 January to 24 February, 1gor. 

Exhibition of Chicago Architectural Club. 
From 28 March to 13 April, 1901. 

Exhibition of American water colors, pastels 
and miniatures, From 25 April to 9 June, 
1900. 


GOSSIP 


The plan of including in the exhibition of the 
fine arts department of the Pan-American Ex- 
position at Buffalo this summer, the works of 
American artists and pictures of all schools, both 
ancient and modern, has been changed. In- 
stead, the exhibition will comprise the works of 
American artists only, and the period covered 
will go back probably only as far as 1876. The 
exhibition will include painting, sculpture, black 
and white, and architecture. There is also a 
plan to make a retrospective exhibition of 
American art to include the work of such men 
as Copley, Gilbert Stuart, etc. 

For the first exhibition of the New Gallery, 
to be opened in Copley Hall, Boston, under the 
auspices of the Boston Art Students’ Associa- 
tion, a jury of five painters, Messrs. Vinton, 
Tarbell, Woodbury, Lockwood and Hopkin- 
son, were chosen to select twenty other painters 
as electors. These elected seven jurors for this 
year: Messrs Frank Duveneck, of Cincinnati; 
F. W. Benson, Wilton Lockwood, F. P. 
Vinton and C. C. Tarbell, of Boston, and 
Alden Weir, of New York. 





During the early winter there will be a public 
exhibition of a complete model in miniature of 
the Cathedral of St. John the Divine, now be- 
ing erected on Morningside Hights, at One 
Hundred and Twelfth Street, New York City. 
This model, which will be exhibited on the 
site of the cathedral, will be made on the scale 
of an inch to a foot ; that is to say, it will be 
about fifty feet long, twenty-five feet wide and 
thirty-five feet high. There will be space 
enough for 100 people or more to stand inside 
of it, and it is probable that the interior will be 
decorated. 

Mr. Benjamin Hawley, who has been work- 
ing in Paris for the past five years, will exhibit 
his pictures in Philadelphia during the winter. 
Some of them may.also be shown in New York. 

Mr. William Clausen has recently made an 
addition to his Fifth Avenue gallery. 

The Municipal Art Commission of New 
York City has vetoed Mr. Henry Baerer’s 
model of a statue of General E. B. Fowler, de- 
signed to be erected in Prospect Park, in the 
Borough of Brooklyn. The Municipal Art 
Commission at present consists of Messrs. 
Charles T. Barney, J. Augustus Healey, 
Henry Q Marquand, John La Farge, Daniel 
C. French, Samuel P. Avery, John Bigelow, 
Henry E, Howland, Charles F. McKim and 
Mayor Van Wyck. 

According to the figures issued by the Ameri- 
can Fine Arts Department at the Paris Exposi- 
tion the percentages of the exhibits of painters 
residing in the United States and abroad in class 
7 is as follows : Total number of oil paintings, 
water colors and pastels was 257, of which 
painters in the United States sent 174; painters 
abroad, 83;"a percentage of 68 percent. and 38 
per cent. Painters in the United States sent 33 
miniatures; those abroad, 8. Illustrations, the 
United States, 44 ; abroad. 3. 

Mr. William Ordway Partridge has com- 
pleted a font and sarcophagus in memory of the 
late Charles R. Baker, D.D., which has re- 
cently been shown at his studio. 

The future public sales of the American Art 
Association will be held in the large ballroom of 
the Waldorf-Astoria. The next large sale will 
probably occur in January. 

A portrait of Columbus, by Sebastiano del 
Piombo and C. Lucy’s Lord Nelson in the 
Cabin of the Victory, have recently been pre- 
sented by Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan to the Met- 
ropolitan Museum of Art. A Rubens, The 
Punishment of the Unjust Judge by Cambyses, 
has been presented by Mr. William A 
Dodge. 

Mr. José Frappa, the Parisian portrait painter, 
may come to this country during the winter. 

Mr. Theobald Chartran, M. Roland and Mr. 
Charles Knoedler recently arrived on La Tou- 
raine. Mr. Chartran’s studio is in West Thirty- 
third Street. 

A new annual prize, consisting of a gold 
medal worth $100, to be called the George 
Inness medal, in memory of the celebrated 
landscapist, has been offered by Mr. George 





Inness, Jr., to be awarded for the best picture | 


at each national Academy exhibition. 

It has been announced by his brother, who 
has recently returned from Paris, that Mr. 
Frederick MacMonnies, the sculptor has decided 
to devote himself to painting hereafter. He 
will soon return to this country to live. 

It is reported that Prince Chigi, who was 
prosecuted by the Italian government for selling 
a painting by Botticelli, in violation of the law 
against selling valuable works of art for expor- 
tation, has been fined 315,000 lire ($63,000), 
the price supposed to have been paid for the 
picture. The purchaser of the Botticelli Ma- 
donna was Mr. P. A. B. Widener, of Phila- 
delphia. 

At the Tiffany studios there is a special col- 
lection of Persian rugs of rare color and design. 





He newest play is The Belle of Bridge- 
port, the medium May Irwin selected 
to make her re-entrée on Monday 

evening on the stage of the Bijou Theatre, where 
for five seasons that sprightly actress has de- 
lighted a series of crowded houses. Glen 
MacDonough, who has before fitted Miss 
Irwin with appropriate plays, is the author of 
the latest one in which, as usual, the song ele- 
ment is given conspicuous place. Of the 


| 
| 


songs the one bearing the title of Bull-Frog 
Ben has the oddest name. 


The coming of the Belle of Bridgeport dis- 
placed Mistress Nell as impersonated by Henri- 
etta Crosman long before the public had satis- 
fied its interest in regard to the play; therefore 
instead of withdrawal Mistress Nell underwent 
transfer to the Savoy, where the play can have a 
long run. In the course of a week Robert 
Edeson will be in the cast. 


More Than Queen, the spectacular play 
founded upon a Napoleonic episode and in 
which Julia Arthur made so picturesque an 
appearance last year, was revived at the Broad- 
way Theatre on Monday for a week’s run in 
order to enable the New York public to see 
Blanche Walsh in the leading réle. The 
drama scenically is identical with that of Miss 
Arthur, as both costumes and scenery are those 
used in the earlier production. 


The New York Theatre, after various vicis- 
situdes, has reverted to the class of entertain- 
ment which was originally projected for this 
house—burlesque, by a regular stock company. 
Unlike the rule at other popular houses of this 
type, at the New York smoking is to be per- 
mitted at all the performances, The opening 
night burlesque was one by George V. Hobart, 
on Mistress Nell. The ballet from A Mil- 
lion Dollars is retained as one of the features 
in the new class entertainment. 


The Harlem Opera House has The Old 
Homestead for the week.—The King of the 
Opium Ring is at the Star.—The Lost Para- 
dise is this week's revival at the American. —A 
Hot Old Time is at the Grand Opera House. 


A Royal Family, it is now definitely an- 
nounced, will not close its season until 1 Feb- 
ruary next at the Lyceum.—Richard Carvel is 
all that John Drew is to be allowed to play at 
the Empire Theatre, although his present season 
has at least two months still to run. So great 
is the popularity of the play and the actor, that 
the season of both could, undoubtedly, be pro- 
longed until next summer did other engage- 
ments permit. 


Richard Mansfield’s beautiful production of 
Henry v_ has a short extension of time at the 
Madison Square, but even with this his time 
there will close a fortnight from Saturday next, so 

(Continued on page v) 
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} Superfluous 


HAIR 


Permanently Removed by 
Howes’ Fluid 


Segovia 


Non-poisonous ; mu 
does not discolor the are strictly 
skin; antiseptic and private. 
germicidal, Absolutely harmless; tested and 
cominended by eminent chemists and surgeons. 
Practically a prescription, being compounded to 
suit each case. It can be obtained onlyfrom me 
direct. Write for Booklet. 

HENRY C. HOWES, President 
Box 1177 Ammnicaw Owewtcat Co. Philadelphia, Pa, 
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OUR NEWLY IMPROVED 


FRENCH CORSET 


IS THE ONLY GENUINE FRENCH CORSET 
TADE IN THE CITY 


All we desire is 
to have the ladies 
call and examine 
Our Corsets and 
be convinced that 
we give entire sat- 
isfaction in every 
respect. 

We never ask a 
customer to take 
a corset, whether 
ready-made or 
made to order, 
unless they are 
satisfied that it is 
a perfect fit. 

Our French 
Corset is made in 


Coutille. Price 
from $8.00 to 
$18. co. 


Also made in 
Silk or Linen 
Batiste. Price 
from $15.00 to 


5.00. 
The best bone 
only used. 


VIAU’S ABDOMINAL CORSETS 


With latest improvement we guarantee them to 
give the best satisfaction of any corset made. 

We have demand for them 
from every part of the world; 
they are recommended by # 
all Physicians. Price from 
$5.00 up. 

We also make a Corset for 
deformed ladies. By the use 
ofa patent spring any de- 
formity is overcome in any 
part of the body. 

If one side of the body is 
smaller than the other, it 
can be made to appear per- 
fectly straight 

Promptness and satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. 


Send for Circular. 


We also make fine Tailor- 
made and fancy gowns. 


B. VIAU 











Quilted Lounging 


Sacques 


These Dressing Sacques, or Lounging Jack- 
ets, are tailor-made, silk both sides, collar, 
pockets, and cuffs trimmed with small diamond 
stitchings ; colorings are black and lilac, black 
and crimson, brown and pink, brown and crim- 
son, brown and blue, crimson and crimson, lilac 
and liiac, blue and white, pink and white. 

Ladies’ Dressing Gowns, full length, same 
colorings and materials. Then if your dry- 
goods store does not have these, write us. 

These sacques can be washed, retaining their 
form and style. 


Excelsior Quilting Company 
15 Laight Street, New York 











The Latest French Hygienic Corset 


which promises to revolutionize woman's form. It behooves the woman 
who wishes to be uitra chic to investigate this corset before ordering else- 
where. Its highest recommendation, aside from the fact that it gives a 
woman the very latest figure, is its hygienic properties. It is absolutely 
healthful. A most important feature is that it reduces the abdomen from 
4 to 10 inches without increasing the waist measure. This corset is firmly 
boned below the waist line, supports the abdomen, doing away with all 
other supporters, and forces one to carry one’s self correctly. The beauty 
of this corset is its perfect fit, which leaves every part of the body uncom- 
pressed, and gives free play to all the muscles and organs. It does not 
press in any manner whatever upon the diaphragm. 


lMImeE. GARDNER 


Corsets Made to Order 
52 West 2ist Street 


All the Newest Models. Corsets for Reducing 
Corpulency and Lengthening the Waist 
PERFECT FIT GUARANTEED. 














€.H. Fieving «Co. 
WMilliners 
14 Wiest 22nd Street 


@riginal Oesigns and Modcig 
in 
Hats and Bonnets 
iad —. 
i) 14 West 22nd Street 
d fret Pork 


California 


; Limited 
$ New features this season— 
Daily service and extension 
to San Francisco. 
Drawing-Room Pullmans, 
Buffet Smoking Car (with bar- 
ber shop), Harvey Dining 
Car, Observation Car 
$ (with ladies’ parlor). 
Wide-vestibuled, electric- 
lighted and luxuriously 
equipped. 
From Chicigo to Los Angeles 
and San Francisco daily. 


Santa Fe Route. 


For illustrated pamphlets, address 
General Passenger Office, 


The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe R’y, 


CHICAGO. 


Weeesesetsetsset 


GREAT 
WESTERN 
Champagne 


received the 


Only 
Gold Medal 


awarded to any Ameri- 
can Champagne at the 
Paris Exposition of 1900. 











PLEASANT VALLEY WINE CO., 
Sole Makers oe heims, N. Y. 
Sold by all Respectable Wine Dealers 











OREGON, 
WASHINGTON 
AND ALASKA 


Form the northwest section of the United 
States, with pathless forests, inexhaustible mines 
and unsurpassed agricultural resources. The 
way to reach these new fields of enterprise is by 
the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES. 


Copy of the Iliustrated Catalogue of the ** Four- 
Track Series,"’ New York Central's books of travel 
and education, will be sent free, post-paid, to any 
address on receipt of a postage stamp by George H. 
Daniels, General Passenger Agent, Grand Central 
Station, New York. 











‘Matvina 
Cream and Lotion 


Make Beautiful Complexions. 


Remove _ all Pimples, Blotches, 
Freckles, Liver Moles, Tan, Sunburn, 

and all imperfections of the skin. Not 
merely covering but absolutely removing 

all blemishes, permanently restoring a 
fresh, healthfulcomplexion, Have received 
the SF ified endorsement of A. N. Talley, 
Jr., M.D.,in U. 8. Health Reports. 

Price 50c.ench. Cream sent postpaid, Lotion by express, 


Use Malvina Ichthyol Soap, 25c. a cake, 


PROF. !. HUBERT, Toledo, O. 
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Continued from page iii) 
that not many more opportunities are there to 
see a most admirable revival. 


Lovers of good acting, who are not averse to 
a dash of sensationalism are likely to be inter- 
ested in Hare and his company and the play 
they are to produce, The Gay Lord Quex. The 
opening night for this much discussed but un- 
doubted London success—as estimated by cash 
box receipts—is set down for a week from 
Monday next. 


The Greatest Thing in the Word will have 
played out its season at Wallack’s by Saturday 
of next week. Mrs. Le Moyne is therefore 
to be seen but a few more times in this play. 
Arizona at the Herald Square is continuing its 
career of exceptional success. Her Majesty at 
the Manhattan still affords Grace George eppor- 
tunity to show her progress in her chosen art 
over the attempts she has made in previous 
seasons. San Toy has still three weeks to run 
at Daly’s; the piece has found much favor with 
the public.—Rogers Brothers in their Central 
Park farce have only a fortnight more at the 
Victoria. They are to be followed at this 
house by The Agoust family in what is described 
as a jolly skit, The Star and Garter. 


"= Hodge, Podge & Company at the Madison 
Square has served to establish Christie Mac- 
Donald in higher favor than ever with the 
New York public. Peter F. Dailey, the star, 
is always amusing to that large class which is 
not especially discriminating as to provocatives 
to mirth.—Fiddle-de dee and the burlesque of 
Arizona at Weber & Fields continue to intro- 
duce nightly such entertainers as Lillian Russell, 
De Wolf Hopper and a half dozen others as 
well known. 


The first appearance on the vaudeville stage 
ofl; E. Dodson on Monday night at Proctor’s 
Fifth Avenue House was marked by his produc- 
ing a new one-act play, Richelieu’s Stratagem, 
by John Stapleton. Another new short play at 
this house is A Sporty Education, in which 
Ida Van Siclen takes the principal réle.—At 
Keith’s, a little play, Remorse, is being acted by 
Walter Percival and his company. A short 
farce also given at this house is entitled A Deal 
on ’Change. 
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zibeline, trimmed with louisine silk to 
match, mink fur, narrow silver braid 
and point appliqué lace. 

Upper Ficure.—Fancy bodice of light blue 
taffeta, tucked and cat-stitched, embroidered in 
black, white and silver. The front and under 
sleeves are trimmed with Mechlin face and 
black velvet baby ribbon. 

Ricut Ficure.—Evening gown of black 
and white French net over pink silk. Trim- 
ming of black Chantilly lace appliqué and nar- 
row pink velvet ribbon. 

Lower Ficure.—Visiting gown of gray 
cloth with trimming of white cloth embroidered 
in black, rows of machine stitching and baby 
lamb fur. 


I Err Ficure.—Luncheon gown of gray 
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Urrer Lerr Circte.—Eton coat of beige 
broadcloth, lined with white satin. This coat 
is close-fitting and trimmed with bands of the 
cloth heavily stitched with coarse white silk, 
the edges being outlined with a twisted cord of 
beige and silver. The bands bordering fronts, 
when fastened, show a fleur-de-lis design at 
collar and waistline, which is repeated as epau- 
lettes on sleeves. The top of collar, cufts and 
finishing band round waist, show only half the 
design. Groups of small silver nail heads trim 
fronts, The hat is a black beaver Continental 
shape, edged with rows of narrowest silver 
braid ; a piece of brocaded silver ribbon round 
the erown, tying in a stiff little bow in front. 
Pompons of clipped ostrich feathers, high on 
left side, two black and one black and white. 

Lower Lert.—Tailor-made suit of French 
broadcloth in a deep shade of mulberry over 
same color taffeta. The taffeta foundation is in 
three pieces, finished with two deep accordion- 
plaitings. The cloth drop-skirt is in four parts, 


with shallow double box-plaits showing at front 
and side gore seams. The back is laid ina 
double box-plait with two stitched straps, fin- 
ished in points, trimming down for seven inches. 
Straps also trim down side and front gore seams, 
ending twelve inches above hem, trom where 
the box-plaits show. The coat has a close- 
fitting Eton back, and loose, double-breasted 
front, coming well below waist line in a rounded 
point. Bordering it, and trimming up dart 
seam to a point, is a stitched band of the same 
cloth ; similar bands trim the flaring peints on 
sleeves, and the high collar is closely stitched. 
Small loops of black silk cord fasten it with 
round silver buttons down left side. Coarse 
black silk is used to stitch the bands on coat 
and skirt, and acord of black and silver outlines 
them. ‘The hat hasa chinchilla brim and a 
draped crown of heliotrope panne velvet dotted 
with black. Shaded heliotrope velvet roses un- 
der brim at left, with small ostrich tip in black. 

Mippte Ficure.—Long coat of fawn color 
covert cloth, lined with a firm white twilled 
silk. From a yoke which simulates a short 
bolero the coat is laid in small plaits, stitched 
down some distance below waist line, with 
spear point ending of fawn silk. It fits loosely 
to figure both back and front. Trimming the 
yoke and bordering the coat are stitched bands 
of the cloth. Small stitched straps on tops of 
sleeves and edging the turned-back cuffs. The 
undersleeves are white velvet, with a stitched 
strap wristband of the same. The turned- 
over collar has a small turn-over of the white 
velvet, with stitched edges. Large pearl but- 
tons fasten the front. Hat of black velvet 
flaring off face, trimmed with twisted loops of 
velvet and jet. Draped crown of white velvet 
dotted with cut jet beads. Long ends of nar- 
row velvet hanging at back. 

Urrer Ricut Circre.—Short jacket of 
smooth finish black French cloth, lined with 
pearl-gray satin. This model shows a close 
fitting back, with loose double-breasted fronts. 
The sleeves finish with flaring double points, 
with a row of stitching at edge. A band of 
the cloth, one inch and a quarter wide, closely 
stitched, finishes the edge of coat. The high 
collar is of black velvet embroidered with pale 
maize chenille and cut steel beads, The same 
design is repeated on the facings of revers which 
are also of the velvet. Buttons of cut steel. 
The toque is of black lace twisted over white 
maline, with black velvet draped crown form- 
ing pointed bow across front. Two dull gold 
buckles trim front with white ostrich plume 
curving round left side. 

Lower RiGcut.—Tailor-made coat and skirt 
of pale castor cloth. The circular foundation 
is of the same color taffeta, slightly trimmed, 
and finished with an accordion-plaited ruffle. 
The cloth drop-skirt is circular, two-pieced, 
seamed front and back, with fulness at back in 
inverted plaits. A two-inch band of cloth covers 
front seam and borders skirt ; following this are 
three rows of stitching. Keeping the same 
line, four inches beyond, are four rows, and 
again with a four-inch interval are five rows. 
The coat is close-fitting, and gives a short- 
waisted effect ; it is lined with white satin. A 
band of the cloth, four inches from edge, has 
three rows of stitching on either side. Three 
bands of cloth with rows of stitching beyond 
and between, trim above waist line, finishing at 
right edge of the single-breasted front in pointed 
tabs with buttonholes for the three large pearl 
buttons at left. The revers, high rolled collar, 
and shoulder cape are bordered with a cloth 
band followed by stitchings ; and the sleeves, 
which widen at wrist, are finished with two 
bands with stitching between. Hat of pale 
castor felt, flaring oft face. Black Payon vel- 
vet folded round the high crown, with rosette 
bow and jeweled ornament in front, black 
ostrich plume curving round left side and droop- 
ing over brim. 
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Becinninc AT Lert.—Tea gown of helio- 
trope liberty satin, combined with lace, over 
ivory-white taffeta. The three-piece founda- 
tion of taffeta is finished with a lace-edged ac- 
cordion-plaiting; it is attached to the waist 
lining at belt, the opening being at left side. On 
the front gore breadth is draped cream-white 
all-over Lierre lace, in a small sprigged design. 
A full flounce of wide Lierre lace at bottom. 
The princess sides and back are of the liberty 
satin, finished with a jabot of the Lierre lace 
down the fronts, continuing as a ruffle around 


the slight traine. The satin sleeves are very 
short on front seam, and fall to a point at 
elbow, and are edged with cream-white velvet 
baby ribbon. The undersleeve is of the all- 
over Lierre, shirred, and falling in frilled point 
overhand, finished with the narrow velvet. 
The drapery of Lierre on front of bodice crosses 
over to left side, blousing in front. at waistline. 
Bands of the liberty satin trimmed with the 
narrow velvet finish at top. The wide collar 
is of Lierre, and at inner corner has a fluffy bow 
of the Lierre lace tightly knotted at centre. 

Mippre Ficure.—Gown of navy blue 
Englislf cheviot, over same color taffeta. The 
three-piece taffeta foundation is finished with an 
accordion plaiting. The cheviot drop skirt is 
circular and in two pieces, with opening down 
right side. It is laid in small plaits round sides 
and back, stitched down with black silk to 
within nine inches of hem, from which point 
they flare. Down right side and round border 
of skirt are three rows of black and gold sou- 
tache, with small black satin-covered buttons 
in groups of three at ten-inch intervals. The 
fancy boléro is slashed front and back, and has 
bell-shaped elbow sleeves which are also slashed. 
Rows of the braid finish border, and ate con- 
tinued over shoulder from opening in front to 
corresponding one at back. Across these open- 
ings the buttons are connected by loops of black 
silk cord. The sleeves are similarly finished 
and trimmed. The flare collar also has rows 
of the braid, with groups of buttons on front 
edges. 

The blouse is of Persian striped panne velvet 
on a biscuit-color grounding. Double bow, 
with long ends shirred at middle of cream white 
maline. The sleeves are fulled into a wrist-band 
and finished with flare ruffle over wrist. Light 
girdle of gilt ribbon with buckle on left side. 

Pane at Ricut.—Long coat of light 
castor cloth, faced with a plaid in green, tan 
and red, with black and white lines crossing. 
The yoke is very deep and finished with a 
broad band of the cloth, heavily stitched, end- 
ing in front in a point with large pearl button. 
The flare collar and square revers show the 
plaid facing. The coat itself is laid in small 
plaits from yoke to some distance below waist 
line, finished with double row of stitching, as 
are the front edges. The back fits into the 
figure, but not closely. The sleeves have 
wide turned-back cuffs showing plaid. Walk- 
ing hat of pale castor felt, trimmed with black 
Payon velvet, with large pearl buckle and two 
cream quills at left side. 

42. Sailor suit for boy of three of white 
piqué or linen. Box-plaited skirt. Plastron 
of the same material. Tie of black silk. White 
cotton boatswain’s whistle cord. Extra collar of 
light blue piqué or red galatea braided with nar- 
row wash braid. Twill knickerbockers under 
the skirt. Black stockings and shoes. This 
suit is also pretty in serge. Wash frocks are 
better, however, for small children. 

48.—Gown for little girl of fine nainsook, 
inserted with embroidery and trimmed with an 
embroidery-edged ruffle heading with beading 
run through with blue ribbon. Collars and cuffs 
to match. 

Fig. 6130. Gown of dark brown ladies’ 
cloth with corded skirt and bodice. Band around 
yoke and on the edge of sleeve of light blue panne 
velvet. Collar of tulle, with bow at back; 
yoke of guipure lace over white silk. 

Fig. 6131. Street gown of dark blue panne 
cloth stitched with white, Bands of blue cloth, 
braided with fine black braid. Linen collar, 
black taffeta tie. 

Fig. 6132.—Tailor gown of fine black 
cloth braided with black. Collar, belt and cuffs 
of velvet, with applications of lace on collar 
and cuffs. Yoke of shirred white mousseline 
de soie. Hat of black velvet trimmed with 
black ostrich feathers. 

Fig. 6133.—Cloth gown in dark blue, 
trimmed with stitching. Collar and tie of 
whire chiffon. 

Fig 6136. Cloth gown of dark tan camel’s- 
hair, trimmed with bands in a darker shade of tan 
or with black. Collar of lace. Front of 
white chiffon, strapped with velvet. Hat of 
brown velvet, trimmed with ostrich feathers. 

Fig. 6137.—Tailor gown of black broad- 
cloth with plaited sides strapped with the same 
cloth. Jacket trimmed with stitched bands. 
Front of tucked lawn with tie of lawn and lace 
jabot. Hat of tucked velvet trimmed with 
lace and roses. 

Fig. 6138.—Evening 


cloak for elderly 





woman of black silk cloth or brocade trimmed 
with chenille. 

Fig. 6142. House gown of pale blue albatross, 
with collar of guipure. Fancy gold and 
enamel buttons. Gold tissue belt, with gold 
and turquoise buckle Front of light blue 
embroidered chiffon. Cloth in duli blue or 
pink would also be pretty for this gown. 

Fig. 6155.—Costume of Maronite (brown) 
silk and wool poplin over same color taffeta. 
The taffeta foundation is circular, finished with 
a deep accordion-plaiting. The nine-gored drop 
skirt is laid in shallow double box plaits, which 
are trimmed above hem with straps of a fancy 
black and gilt braid, with small gilt buttons at 
pointed ends. The bloused coat waist fits 
closely at back, with a little fulness in front. 
It fastens with small, pointed end straps of the 
black and gilt braid, with buttons in points, and 
a fine black silk cord looping across. The 
sleeves are slightly fulled, with wide turned- 
back cuff of black velvet, piped with white 
velvet, and trimmed with two straps of the 
white, closely stitched, and small gilt buttons 
in pointed ends. The triple cape has the lower 
edge of white velvet finished with stitching, 
the next is of the black velvet, also stitched, 
and the top cape is of the poplin similarly fin- 
ished. The high, turned-down collar of black 
velvet is bordered with white, stitched on edges 
The narrow folded girdle of black velvet show. 
a line of white through centre, and fastens at 
left with three small gilt buckles. Smart felt 
walking hat in white, trimmed with rows of 
black velvet ribbon round crown, black velvet 
bow with gilt buckle across back, and three 
black cut ostrich pompons high at left. A 
piping of black velvet near edge on brim. 

Fig. 6156.—Gown of pastel heliotrope, 
French camel’s-hair over same color taffeta. 
The camel’s-hair drop skirt is circular with ful- 
ness in corded tucks round front and sides and 
in an inverted plaitat back. Heading hem is a 
loop design done with two rows of twisted black 
and silver cord; the same design is repeated near 
top of skirt. A short boléro of the camel’s- 
hair in corded tucks has a narrow border of pale 
maize velvet outlined with the black and silver 
cord and studded with frosted silver nail head on 
a traced design in silver thread. The bell-shaped 
sleeves are corded on outer part and finished 
with the band of maize velvet trimming. The 
under bodice is of black velvet, slightly bloused 
in front over the pointed girdle. The V-shayed 
opening is piped with maize and shows a yoke of 
ivory-white point de géne with collar banding 
of the black velvet. Trimming the girdle are 
three narrow bands of the maize velvet with 
silver nailheads, and black and silver cord outlin- 
ing. The undersleeve is of the point de gene 
with bands of maize and black velvet at wrist. 

Hat of tucked black chiffon with velvet brim 
and cluster of yellow velvet roses under brim at 
left. Jet buckle in front and Amazon black 
ostrich plume sweeping round left side on curved- 
up brim. 

Fig. 6157.— Gown of mignonette green 
French cloth crépe over same color taffeta. 
The circular taffeta foundation is finished with 
two accordion-plaitings. The crépe drop-skirt 
is three-pieced, with the front gore laid in a 
box-plait, and trimmed with satin-covered but- 
tons of the same shade. Fulness in double 
box-plait at back, and three rows of black rib- 
bon velvet finish at hem. The bodice is close- 
fitting, with tight sleeves ending in points over 
hand. ‘These, and the fronts are trimmed with 
pointed end straps of the crépe and the flat satin 
buttons ; the back is laid ina flat box-plait with 
two straps on either side. The collar and shal- 
low yoke are of deep cream guipure ; the vest 
front is of cream satin in groups of inch-wide 
tucks, with insertions of the guipure between. 
A jabot of the same lace down left with rosette 
and ends of black velvet at corsage; narrow 
girdle of black velvet. Toque of black velvet 
with black ostrich tips at left and jeweled gilt 
buckle. 

Fig. 6158.—Gown of deep dahlia French 
broadcloth, over taffeta of a paler shade. The 
taffeta foundation is circular, with a deep 
accordion-plaiting on edge. The circular cloth 
drop skirt has fulness in double box plait at 
back. Three inches above hem is a band of 
embroidery in tones of dahlia with a black and 
gold ribbon design through centre, and both 
edges finished with two rows of black and gold 
soutache. 

The boléro waist is finished with narrow folds 


(Continued on page vii) 
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RULES 


(1) The writer's full name and address must ac- 
company letters to Vogue. 

(2) When so requested by the correspondent, 
acither name, initials, nor address will be published, 
provided 2 pseudonym is given as a substitute to 
identify the reply. 

(3) Correspondents will please write only on one 
side of their letter paper. , 

(4) Emergency questions answered by mail before 
publication when $1.00 1s sent with the question. 

(5) Confidential questrons answered by mail are 
not published when $2.00 are sent with the ques- 
tion, All questions not complying with this rule 
are subiect to publication. 


1599. Dress Overcoat. To Joe.— 
What is the correct style in dress overcoats for 
the coming winter? Are the lapels faced with 
silk ? 

There are several styles, any one of which 
may be correctly worn with evening clothes, 
but that which, perhaps, more exactly fits the 
definition of a dress overcoat is of medium- 
weight black or dark gray material, cut single- 
breasted and with fly buttoning. It is loose and 
straight, without being very full in the back, 
and it hangs a little below the knees. The 
shoulders are of the ordinary type, the cuffs may 
be eithor plain or turned back two inches, the 
pockets are either of the ordinary kind with 
tlaps or set vertically like those of the raglan 
but without through stitching. The coat has 
no side or back slits and the seams may be plain 
or narrowly overlapped. If the garment has 
square set pockets it should also have an outside 
breast pocket without flap, but if the vertical 
slit pockets are used a breast pocket is unneces- 
sary. The collar is rather narrow without vel- 
vet covering and the lapels cut fairly high with 
the usual V-notch and full-faced with silk. 
The coat should be lined throughout with black 
satin. If one does not care for silk facing on 
overcoats the lapels may be made plain, in which 
case the collar should be of velvet. 

1600. Necessary Winter Outfit fora 
Young Girl. To M. E. G.—This question 
was answered in the issues of Vogue, dated 25 
October and 1 November, on the pattern pages. 

1601. Model for Red Gown, To 
Ruth.—I intend having a gown of material 
like the sample enclosed made over black taf- 
feta and trimmed in cream lace insertion. (1) 
How shall I make it? Do you think a taffeta 
lining to match material and trimmed in black 
lace insertion would be more effective? (2) 
What color and style of hat would be appropri- 
ate with the above costume ? I want the cos- 
tume for wear at the Horse Show and with some- 
thing striking. 

(1) The sample of albatross which you en- 
close is not suitable for a Horse Show gown, it 
being too light in weight for a woolen material ; 
also the color is too extreme. Very light colors 
are worn at the Horse Show in the evening, but 
they are soft in tone, as dull blues, pink, yellow, 
and even white, but they are generally made of 
very fine cloth, satin-finished, or of some silken 
material, such ascrépe. If you still prefer this 
material, advise lining it with self color and 
trimming it with insertions of lace. Model 
6127 in Vogue of 4 October, would be suitable, 
also Model 6112 in Vogue of 13 September ; 
in the latter instance tuck the material between 
the lace; as your material is soft, it would 
make a pretty gown after this model. 

(2) For a hat select one of crushed velvet in 
a deep shade of red, or in black velvet with red 
roses. On page 211 of Vogue 4 October, are 
illustrated several pretty hats. 

1602. Models for Silk Bodices 
Design for Cloth Skirt. To A. M. C. 
—(1) How shall I make up material like en- 
closed samples for waists ? I am tall and slender, 
and fair complexion. 

(2) Have blue diagonal cloth for skirt ; it 
is very heavy material, and I should like it 
made into a drop skirt if they are to be worn 
this winter. 

(1) Your samples for bodices would look 
well made after the following models: The 
Persian silk to follow upper right figure in 
Vogue of 4 October, applications of lace to be 
put on the edges. The knot and belt of silk 
to be in plain blue like the ground of your silk. 
The chemisette and undersleeves to be of white 
tucked chiffon. If you wish a simple waist, 


make it like the lower left figure with a boléro of 
lace. The plain yellow poplin make like lower 
left figure on page 267 Vogue, 25 October, 
edging it with black velvet and fastening with 
black velvet bows. In the open spaces put lace 
stitches. The collar is of lace ; front of fine 
white mousseline de soie. 

(2) Drop skirts are still worn. Make your 
cloth hike pattern No. 80 in Vogue of 6 Sep- 
tember. 

1603. An Announcement Dinner. 
To C. —In announcing an engagement which 
would be more proper, for the girl to give a 
dinner and have her fiancé announce the 
engagement ; or for the man to give the dinner 
himself ? 

It is not necessary to give a dinner to an- 
nounce an engagement, but it is often done, 
and the girl gives it. The man gives a fare- 
well bachelor dinner. No special announce- 
ment of the engagement is made at the din- 
ner, it being understood by the guests before- 
hand that it isan engagement dinner, and that 
the fiancés are to be congratulated. 

1604. Livery for Man Servant. To 
E. K.—Please give a detailed account of how 
a man should be dressed on the different occa- 
sions and at different times of day ; his work 
to be in the house, in dining-room and in the 
front of house. 

The proper dress for a butler, where only 
one man is kept, is as follows: In the morn- 
ing, a black coat or jacket, a turned down 
or standing white collar, a black tie, black 
calfskin boots, black trousers. For the after- 
noon, a swallow-tailed coat, white tie, black 
waistcoat, trousers like the coat, black boots, 
with light soles. When working about the 
house butler’s aprons are worn. A book giv- 
ing information in regard to liveries for all oc- 
casions can be obtained from Rogers, Peet & 
Co. 

1605. Model for Silk Bodice, also 
for Black Skirt and Bodice. To Anita. 
—(1) How shall I make up a bodice like 
sample ? 

(2) What will be the correct material in 
black for a skirt to be worn with a Persian lamb 
jacket? If velvet or broadcloth, will you 
kindly suggest something else. How would 
you make the skirt, also a bodice to go with 
it ? 

(3) Will black velvet belts with medallion 
buckle be worn with separate silk bodices this 
winter, or can you suggest something better ? 

(4) What colors, excepting yellow and 
green, are most fashionable and pretty to com- 
bine with other trimmings on a black dress ? 

(1) Your silk for bodice would look well 
made like the upper left figure on page 267 of 
Vogue, 25 October. Do not tuck your ma- 
terial, but run the stripes around, and have the 
fancy piece of plain pink silk embroidered with 
white, green and gold, or make it oflace. If you 
are slight and long-waisted, the upper right model 
would be pretty, with under blouse of cream 
lace. Your material being striped, it need not 
be tucked, as the effect would be better if it 
were left plain. 

(2) Black velveteen, velvet and broadcloth 
are the prettiest materials for a skirt to be worn 
with a Persian lamb jacket. But if you wish 
still other suggestions in black, we advise a 
black brocade, a black panne cloth, French cloth 
crépe, or Venetian cloth. If you wish an entire 
cloth gown, which could be worn under the 

jacket, model on right of middle page Vogue, 
27 September, or the left figure with plain 
sleeves, is suggested also. Skirt pattern No. 
80, published in Vogue, 6 September. 

(3) The belts worn at present either match 
the bodice or the skirt, as this gives the appear- 
ance of a longer waist line. With a black 
skirt a black velvet belt would look well. 
Fancy buckles of all kinds are still worn. The 
belt should be narrow if you have a large waist. 

(4) Light blue is one of the prettiest colors 
to combine with black. 

1606. Bodice Model for~ Fancy 
White Taffeta. To Madelaine.—How 
shall I make material like sample into a bodice ? 
I want it rather dressy, so that I can wear it 
with either a light gray or dark blue suit. 

Your sample of white tucked taffeta, cat- 
stitched with black silk, would look well made 
like the lower left figure on page 267, Vogue, 
25 October, making it over blue taffeta, with 
a blue taffeta plaited front, in which you could 
wear your turquoise studs. The openwork of 
your material would take the place of the open 


vi 


spaces in this model. Collar and yoke could 
be of fine cream lace, the pipings and bows of 
black velvet. Wear a narrow black velvet 
belt. 

1607. Model for Black Evening 
Gown. — Correct Dress for Noon 
Church Wedding. To M. D.—(1) 
Kindly advise me as to suitable material for 
a black evening gown ; something suitable for 
informal dinners and dances. Any suggestions 
as to making will be most acceptable. 

(2) What style gown and hat are good form 
for a high noon church wedding this autumn ? 

(1) Advise a black crépe de chine for 
your evening gown. Make it with a drop skirt 
over black taffeta foundation, on which are sev- 
eral full ruffles to hold the upper skirt out. A 
pretty model would be pattern No. 87. Put a 
band of blue panne velvet between the tucks at 
the bottom and make the bodice entirely of 
tucks ; long sleeves of black mousseline de soie, 
also tucked. The edge of the décolletage 
could be finished with a narrow tight ruche of 
the crépe and across this there could be a band 
of blue panne velvet with knot on left side 
through which is put an artificial American 
beauty rose and its foliage. Or, you could 
make the entire gown like the one on left of 
page 259 Vogue 25 October, with insertion of 
lace and tucks. Long sleeves are usually more 
becoming, and are certainly more useful for in- 
formal dinners and dances, 

(2) The correct dress for a noon autumn 
wedding is a reception gown, or elaborate tailor- 
made, and hat, white gloves, patent leather 
boots or shoes. 

1608 Hat for Traveling 
Silk Gown Model. Striped Blue Silk 
Gown. Tailor Gown. Fancy Bodi- 
ces. To Galatea. (1) I have a handsome 
very dark gray short skirt traveling suit, which 
I can hardly match in felt. What would you 
advise for a traveling hat ? 

(2) As my marriage will be a quiet home 
affair, I thought of wearing light blue India 
silk. How shall I make it so that I can use it 
for an evening dress later? I have an old lace 
veil fifty inches square ; shall I use this on the 
skirt, and a handkerchief to match, or rather 
the wide lace border to a handkerchief, which 
would finish a round yoke beautifully. This 
lace is four inches deep at the corners. The 
lace is very creamy. I cannot wear décolleté 
cut. Shall I wear blue chiffon toque during 
the ceremony ? 

(3) How shall I have this blue and white 
striped silk made for wearing to card parties this 
winter, and to church next summer, trimming 
with blue velvet to match, and with vest of 
white mousseline ? 

(4) What color for cloth jacket suit for 
visiting and church in winter down in Texas ? 
I cannot wear very light tans or grays. How 
shall this suit be made ? Must it be lined with 
taffeta or liberty satin? What hat? Low 
turban of alternate folds of violet velvet and 
chiffon with shaded violets and a cream rose, 
if I should get a deep tan suit ? 

(5) Of what material shall I have a waist 
to wear under my jacket, matching the cloth 
in color ? 

(6) How shall this white silk and lace 
striped waist be made, as a shirt waist, or as 
trimmed round waist, to wear in the house 
with cloth skirt ? 

(1) With your dark gray traveling suit 
wear a gray felt hat in a lighter shade trimmed 
with velvet and breasts or a black hat. In 
Vogue of 11 October, page viii, are illustrated 
two pretty traveling hats; also on page ix in 
Vogue of 4 October. This latter is a turban 
which would be suitable for traveling and more 
convenient than a hat with a broad brim. 

(2) Advise your being married in your tra- 
veling gown, and making your blue silk for an 
evening gown. Lace veils are very difficult to 
put on a skirt without cutting, and still make 
them look well, and if your lace is handsome, | 
it would not look well on India silk. The | 
handkerchief might be used, however, on the 
bodice, As you say you cannot wear a low 
gown, advise a transparent yoke. The second | 
figure on page 197, Vogue, 27 September, 
would be pretty for your silk, trimmed with 

white lace and chiffon, with yoke and sleeves of | 
tucked chiffon unlined. If you prefer, you | 
may also be married in this gown, wearing a 
toque of blue velvet and chiffon. The lace | 
handkerchief could be arranged around the yoke 
instead of the fichu, if more becoming. 


Blue 








(3) Make your blue and white striped silk 
like figure 6160 in Vogue of 1 November, 
Have the deep collar under the lace of blue 
velvet. The edge of the sleeve, the belt and 
the folds on the bottom of the skirt to be also 
of velvet. The under-sleeves, collar front and 
tie of white mousseline de soie. If the silk 
does not look well tuckea like this model, 
cord the blue stripe with a very tiny cord to give 
the tucked appearance. 

(4) Select a dark brown or violet in a fine 
quality of Venetian cloth and make it like 
upper left figure in Vogue of 11 October. 
Line with soft finished taffeta of the same 
shade. A hat of folds of violet velvet and 
chiffon trimmed with cream roses or with 
violets would be pretty with the violet gown, 
or with deep tan, if you prefer that to blue. 
The upper model on page 263, Vogue of 25 
October, is pretty if the shape would be becom- 
ing. 
(5) Have a bodice of a lighter shade ot 
violet, liberty satin made like the lower right 
model on page 267 of Vogue, 25 October, em- 
broidering it with violet, pale green and a little 
silver or gold thread. Or, if this is too much 
trouble, get some colored silk passementerie, 
cut it apart and appliqué carefully. 

Make your white silk into a fancy bodice 
which can te worn with your suit, or with an 
extra skirt at home. Pattern No. 63, the 
plain shirt would look well, as your material 
has the lace stripe it will not require any 
trimming. Make dress sleeves with pointed 
cuff instead of the shirt sleeve. Wear with it 
a stock of white silk, with tulle bow or a 
chiffon and lace bow. Make it over white 
taffeta. Or, if you prefer, you could make 
your material over separate linings, having one 
white and one light blue, which latter would 
look very pretty through the lace stripe. 

1609. Removing Gloves at the 
Theatre. To Elfrida.—Is it proper for 
women to remove their gloves at the theatre ? 
I notice a great many who do so, as the pro- 
grams seem to soil the gloves. Is it bad ferm 
or not? 

It is not bad form to remove one’s gloves 
at the theatre ; it is simply a matter of taste 
and convenience. If you wish to remove your 
gloves do so. As you truly say, the programs 
soil the gloves, and, therefore, it is sensible to 
take off your gloves. ‘The women who go to 
the theatre in carriages and wear sleeves that 
reach well over the hand often appear without 
gloves, wearing instead rings which would be 
uncomfortable if worn under gloves. 

1610. Overcoat for General Wear. 
To C. N. E.—What would you advise for an 
overcoat to be worn by a professional man on 
all occasions ? 

The most fit overcoat depends somewhat 
upon individual style and build. A long loose 
Chesterfield of a dark gray medium weight ma- 
terial, with either slit side pockets, or flapped 
side pockets and breast pocket is advised. This 
should have a velvet collar, and narrow turned- 
back cuffs of the coat material. At the back 
there may be a slit running up from the bottom 
to give greater freedom in walking. Such a 
coat may be used at all times, and it is espe- 
cially good for evening. The style of a coat of 
this kind depends upon its length and looseness. 
Most of the so-called long coats are too short 
as they hang only a few inches below the 
knees, instead of to within four and a hal 
inches of the ankles. 
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APPLICATIONS DE JEUNESSE 
AND BANDELETTES DU DR. DYS 


Preparep By V. Darsy 


54 Faubourg St. Honoré, Paris 
129 East 26th Street, New Y ork 

Madame V. Darsy will give expert facial 
treatment with Dr Dys’s complexion specialties 
at the following rates per application: 

Treatment with Bandelettes at client's resi- 
dence, $5.00. At Mme. Darsy’s house, $3.00. 
Treatment with Application de Feuness? at 
client's residence, $70.00. At Mme. Darsy’s 
beuse, $6.00. 

The results of these treatments are really 
marvelous and this system of facial réjuvenation 
is positively followed by no reaction. 

MME. V. DARSY 
129 East 26th Street, New York 
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(Continued from page v) 

of dahlia velvet, stitched and outlined with 
black and gold soutache. From lower edge to 
waist line a paler shade of dahlia velvet shows, 
in front this forms the vest front below the 
yoke, which is of twine-color Russian lace, 
run with threads of gold over a cream white 
lining. The bell-shaped sleeves have band of 
embroidery finishing. The undersleeves are of 
the pale dahlia velvet drawn into a cuff of the 
Russian lace. Dull gold belt set with ame- 
thysts. Draped black Payon velvet toque with 
black ostrich tips curving towards front. 

Fig. 6160.—-Gown of light navy French 
ladies’ cloth over cream taffeta. The taffcta 
foundation is five-gored, finished with two ac- 
cordion-plaited ruffles. The cloth drop-skirt 
is three-pieced, the circular sides being laid in 
shallow plaits at front gore seams. The full- 
ness at back is in two small box-plaits. Above 
hem, round circular sides and back are four 
rows of narrow black velvet ribbon with thread 
of gold on edges, ending with frosted gilt nail 
heads near edge of plait at front seams. Rows 
of the velvet ending under nail heads on front 
gore. The blouse waist is laid in small plaits 
stitched down with same color silk, the back is 
close-fitting and the fronts open over a vest 
front of gold embroidered beige batiste done in 
small box-plaits. The wide collar is of ivory 
white satin with a black velvet border; over 
this is laid a collar of beige-colored Cluny lace. 
The sleeves are in small stitched plaits, bell- 
shaped, with velvet cuff. The under sleeve is 
of the batiste with velvet wristband embroidered 
with the gold thread. Draped girdle of velvet 
with dull gold buckles front and back. Draped 
stock collar and knotted scarf of the batiste. 

Hat of black miroir velvet, faced with 
tucked white maline. Single violets under 
brim at left, ostrich tips above brim with 
buckle towards back. 

Fig. 6161.—Costume of Capucin red Vene- 
tian cloth over same shade of taffeta. The taf- 
feta foundation is circular finished with a deep 
accordion-plaited ruffle. On this foundation is 
placed the graduated, circular facing flounces, 
which are closely stitched and overlapping. The 
circular tunic is slightly longer in front ; has 
fulness in inverted plaits at back and finished 
with a wide border of stitching. The fancy bo- 
léro jacket has fronts finished with tabs, which 
cross and fasten with enameled metal buttons. 
Rows of stitching fellow inner line of tabs and 
curve up alittle in centre of single-pieced back. 
Three small circular capes with rows of stitch- 
ing on edge round shoulders, Sleeves finished 
in double-stitched points over wrist. Blouse 
waist of pin check louisine silk in black and 
white; black satin stock and tie Black satin 
belt with enameled metal buckle matching but- 
tons. Continental hat in black beaver, trimmed 
with black panne folds around crown, and cock 
feather pompon high on right. 

Fig. 6162.—-Gown of gray and black plaid 
English cheviot over light gray tafteta. The 
three-piece taffeta foundation has a circular 
flounce with accordion-plaited frill on edge. 
The cheviot drop-skirt is also three-pieced, 
with circular flounce. A graduated-bias band 
of the cheviot is stitched down the front gore 
seams; trimming the circular flounce are three 
tows of black and silver braid. Fullness at back 
in box-plait. The bolero jacket has bias folds 
stitched from shoulder down dart seams, and at 
a corresponding line at back. Another band 
finished with pointed tabs at front to fasten 
with silver button, finishes at yoke line. ‘Two 
more tabs to fasten similarly on right side of 
curved fronts. Sleeves with a few gathers on 
shoulders, finished with circular-pointed cuff at 
wrist. Narrow girdle of black velvet with cut- 
steel buckle. The yoke and vest front are of 
tucked pearl taffeta plisse, with bands of Cluny 
insertion in deep russet between. Taffeta stock 
collar with fringed end chou at back. Hat of 
black velvet with pale blue panne velvet bow, 
with steel and gilt buckle at front. 

Fig. 6139.—Simple gown of dark red cloth 
tucked. Bodice trimmed with écru guipure 
lace. The front is fastened with a double row 
of tiny black velvet buttons held together with 
loops. 
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DAILY CARE OF THE HAIR 
COARSE TOOTH COMB NECESSARY—PART THE 
HAIR IN FOUR PLACES FOR COMBING— 
CLEANSING THE HAIR — AMERICAN 
WOMEN FOOLISHLY AVERSE 
TO TONICS CONTAIN- 


ING OIL 


Hese suggestions have to do with the 

I night and morning care of the hair, 

by which not only is its beauty in- 
creased, and its health assured, Lut the loss of it 
is prevented, except, of course, in those occa- 
sional instances of illnese, abuse, or accident, 
which destroy temporarily or permanently. The 
first thing required is the purchase of the proper 
comb and brush ; that any kind of comb or any 
variety of brush will answer, is the erronoeus 
idea that prevails in general. Two kinds of 
combs are absolutely necessary—one composed 
of large teeth its whote length, a d. méloir, and 
the usual dressing-comb, half-fine half-coarse. 
Where the hair is long and heavy, unless a 
démeioir is used, the hair is not only greatly en- 
tangled in combing, but it is actually torn out 
by the roots, or broken shamefully. It is no 
uncommon sight to see a woman drag at her 
long hair with too small and inadequate comb, 
and break it off in a snarl by the handful. 

In the first place, the proper way to comb 
heavy hair, is by parting it in four sections if 
very long and abundant. Part it first in the 
middle of the back and on the sides of the ears, 
and begin combing at the first section on the 
left, then at the second, and so on with a comb 
having long coarse teeth only. After the hair 
is all combed out nicely, begin on the left 
section, and brush it from the top down a short 
distance, gently, the object of a brush sensibly 
used, being to remove surface dust. 

Hair dressers will persist in advising stift 
brushes and order digging the bristles into the 
very scalp, which in most cases, merely breaks 
off a quantity of hair, and irritates the scalp. 

After reaching the short distance mentioned, 
continue brushing in the same manner until the 
ends of the hair are reached. Turn the hair 
then over the head and gently brush the under 
part exposed to dust after the hair is dressed. 
This is to be done night and morning faithfully, 
patiently, for abundant heads of hair cannot be 
hurried over without doing some damage. 

Hair of moderate length can be managed 
with parting frontand back, but it needs the 
same gentle usage in combing and brushing. 

Night dressing of the hair, when very abund- 
ant and long, is best in two loose plaits. 
Shorter hair if left loose over the pillow, is the 
better for it. As the burden of hair in all cases 
rests upon the top of the head half the day, it 
is necessary to give that part of the hair as 
much air and coolness the other half, as we 
possibly can. Another important point in caring 
for hair, is to change the partings we make, at 
least twice a week, to prevent them thinning 
out, by constant combing and brushing over the 
same hairs. 

For cleansing the scalp, everyone should use 
a long handle brush, such as are sold for silver 
cleaning, whether the shampoo is a ‘¢dry’’ or 
*¢wet’’ one. Curly hair and straight hair are 
to be differently treated both in combing and in 
the application of tonics. The former needs 
far more gentle handling as it snarls up easily, 
and it should therefore be combed out in di- 
visions. If of very fine and silken quality 
still greater care is needed, as such hair is easily 
forced from its roots. © Shampooers rarely dis- 
criminate, so that each one must be on the alert 
for herself. 

In the matter of tonics, those having oily 
hair should select scalp washes with the least 
quantity of oil in their preparation ; whereas, 
dry hair charged with electricity, reyuires a tonic 
that is quite oily. If one is partial to a certain 
tonic unsuited to her because it lacks oil, it is the 
simplest matter to supply it herself—by adding 
the right proportion of good almond oil. Ex- 
perienced tonic-makers of excellent repute say 
that American women refuse to buy any tonic, 
as arule, which is not almost entirely made of 
alcohol. They will not hear of the least oily 
matter being used, nor be convinced of their 
need of it. This foolish notion, the hair- 
dressers assert, costs them eventually loss of hair 
and produces that dry, dull, lack-lustreness so 
observable in every shade of hair seen on 
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women’s heads, wherever they are gathered 
together, and hatless. So apparent is this 
nowadays, as is a general air of want of proper 
combing and brushing twice in twenty-four 
hours, and the further hideousness of ‘‘ rat” 
rolls for pompadour foundations of exaggerated 
size, that women’s heads instead of being an 
added attraction to an audience, are usually just 
the reverse. 

Washing of the head is another matter not 
to be governed by any given rule. Very oily 
suits of hair, or scalps which perspire winter 
and summer abnormally require shampooing 
every three weeks, while dry scalps are injured 
by too frequent washing, once in four weeks 
sufficing. Neither do dry scalps require the 
use of borax or soda in the shampoo for their 
use. Simple white castile soap of good quality 
is the correct thing for them. Under no 
circumstances should ammonia ever be used in 
washing the hair: it destroys the color and 
makes the hair brittle. When scalps are sub- 
ject to continuous perspiration special advice 
should be taken, as a medicated treatment for 
the affected glands is the only way to save the 
hair from being irretrievably lost. Sunning 
and airing the hair cannot be too much com- 
mended, as the very best means of keeping it 
in perfect health, Whenever opportunity 
offers to let the hair hang loose for an hour or 
two it should be taken advantage of. Lastly, 
in dressing the hair endeavor to avoid all strain 
upon the roots, and use celluloid or shell hair- 
pins in preference to metal ones. 
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[Note.—Readers of Vogue inquiring names of 
shops where dressing-table articles are purchasable 


should enclose stamped and addressed envelope for 
reply, and state page and date. | 


Very sensible woman understands that 
EK duty to herself demands that she keep 
herself beautiful, young and attractive 
as long as possible. ‘The time has long gone 
past when women were content to drift into 
premature old age, while there remained a 
chance of prolonging beauty and freshness. 
Hands, eyes,. complexion, breath and teeth 
should all be looked to with scrupulous care, 
and no pains should be spared to help nature 
keep the body, the tem,le of the soul, in perfect 
comeliness. 

A pure and fine cold cream should be among 
every woman's toilet accessories, for this valua- 
ble mixture fills many niches in the life of the 
work-a-day world. It sinks into each pore of 
the skin, cleansing, softening and purifying, 
and as a face bath after a long and dusty journey 
is better than the rarest of soaps and softest 
rain water. It should be daintily applied with 
a fine linen cloth, and all traces of it removed, 
after which the finishing touch may be added 
with a putt ball and powder. This should enable 
one to arrive at the journey’s end fair and fresh 
as at its commencement. In small jars this 
cold cream can be bought for 50 cents, or in 
eight-ounce jars for $1. 

The effective face powder comes in three dif- 
ferent tints for blond, brune or brunette com- 
plexions, is agreeably perfumed and can be had 
for the reasonable price of 50 cents a box. It 
is quite harmless, though very effective and is 
absolutely impalpable, as it is sieved through fine 
silk 

Peau d’ Espagne Toilet Powder, having the 
delicious old-world perfume of Spanish leather, 
is a great favorite with many women as a sequel 
to the bath. It is extremely soft and fine, and 
is sometimes used by the sterner sex after shav- 
ing. The odorof Peau d’Espagne is peculiarly 
elusive and puzzles while it attracts the senses. 
Price, $1 for a large box. 

There are also delicious bath-room novelties, 
great favorites of the well-groomed woman and 
without which she considers her morning tub- 
bing incomplete. Among these is Florida 
water, which, when added to the bath, gives 
forth an aromatic pungency from which the 
skin derives renewed health, and which leaves 
in its trail a flower-like fragrance that acts 2 a 
tonic for harassed nerves. 

Nothing more quickly purifies the ar of a 
room than certain kinds of perfumery, which 
from a hygienic point of view should receive 








recognition ; they refresh and stimulate in a 
wonderful manner. A Florida water of very 
superior strength and quality can be bought for 
50 cents a bottle and will be found a valuable 


n. 

A depilatory which as far as can be ascertained 
may be thoroughly recommended is easy of 
application, non-poisonous, accomplishes its re- 
sults in a very few minutes, and does not irri- 
tate the skin. It can be kept for use for a long 
time after being opened without losing its valu- 
able properties. Price, $3. 

Aromatic waters are more in demand every 
day, and the tonic qualities of cologne water 
having been discovered by the modern woman 
it is introduced. into daily life in unnumbered 
ways. 

Mexican Cactus Cologne is a new and deli- 
cious perfume, and is very attractive for use as an 
atomizer, or for the bath, and upon handker- 
chiets, bodices, lingerie, laces and wraps. It is 
really a superb perfume, and should be very 
popular with fastidious women who like a nov- 
elty in scents. Price, $1.75 a large bottle. 

It is surely pleasing to find the fragrance of 
natural flowers floating about one’s articles of 
apparel, and thisfhappy result can readily be 
accomplished if one will expend a trifle of 
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money upon a little stock of sachets ; or, better 
still, and less expensive, buy the powder and 
have the sachets made up at home. 

Between layers of cotton batting the scented 
powder should be thickly scattered, and held in 
place by a few stitches here and there. The 
outside covering may be made from odds and 
ends of silk or satin taken from the piece-bag. 

Wood violet holds a high place in the 
American woman’s esteem and is counted very 
true to the natural flower. However, as the 
odor is by its nature the most delicate which 
the perfumer is called upon to produce, the 


more closely it resembles its floral prototype 
the more difficult it is to make it lasting. 
In envelopes this may be bought for 25 cents, 
or in one-ounce jars for 50 cents. 

The heliotrope sachet, although not so great 
a favorite as the violet, is much more lasting 


and has a rich flowery fragrance. 









































HOLLANDER’S 


Sole agents in the United States for 


LE CORSET DE MILO 





Which is the result of the most careful 
study of all points essential to making a 
perfect figure and giving a graceful carriage, 
at the same time securing the greatest com- 
fort to the wearer. 

It has distinct features especially suited to 
the prevailing fashions in dress. 

It comes in several models adapted to all 
figures. 


290 Fifth Avenue, New York 
202 Boylston Street, Boston 














Registered Trade Mark. 


Fine Bed Linen. 
Sheets, Pillow Cases and 


Shams 

We display some exquisitely 
hand-embroidered bed sets—sheets 
$18 to $20 each; shams to match, 
$25 to $35 a pair. A few of the 
more elaborate, introducing open- 
work, as well,—sheets, $20 to 
$27.50 each; shams, $30 to $35 
a pair. 

Beautiful round-thread _ linen 
sheets, with an insertion or edging 
of hand-made linen lace $12.50 
to $20.00 each. Pillow Cases to 
match, $7.50 to $13.50 a pair. 
Scolloped-edged, hand-embroid- 
ered sheets, $7 to $14 each. Pil- 


low Cases to match, $3.50 to $6 | 


a pair. 

Also a full line of plain hemstitched, pure 
linen sheets, for single or double beds, with 
pillow cases in five sizes. 

Mail orders have our prompt attention. 
Illustrated catalogue free on request. 


‘¢The Linen Store.’’ 


James McCutcheon & Co. 


14 West 23d Street, N. Y. 








The Forsythe Waist 


Tailor Made 


IN FRENCH FLANNEL 


Solid Colors, forty exquisite 


shades, Fronts full, backs 
have fine tucks, shaped to 
waist 

$5.00 


Embroidered : silk dots, in 
self or shade to harmonize 


French backs 


$7.00 














Waists, and stocks suitable to be worn with them. 
Cloth of Gold. 
Black and White Lace Collars, 
Gloves. 


MADE BY JOHN FORSYTHE 
Laces. 
Renaissance and Irish Crochet Allovers. 
Stocks, Rufflings, Collarettes, and Feather Boas. 
Sroadway K 196 Steet NY 


Send for samples and booklet illustrating some of our leading 
Broadway, bet. 17th and 18th Streets, New York 
Lace and Metal Work Novelties. 

With Galons and Lace to Match. 

Rich Lace Veils, Nets, Chiffons, Handkerchiefs. 


Keep Your Shoes in Shape 


WITH 
Leadam’s Shoe Trees 






Before Tree 
is Inserted 





take them off. 


They keep your shoes as they were when new, and 
make them comfortable and longer wearing. They 
prevent wrinkling and toeing up, and are the on/y trees 
giving the smart, custom-made appearance demanded 
by good form; light in weight and adjustable to all shoes, 
high and low. Wet or damp shoes cannot shrivel up in 
drying when Leadam’s Trees are used. To be 
had of your shoe dealer in any size and style for men, 





Give size and style of shoe. 


stitutes are worthless. 


LIONEL H. LEADAM, £2, Steet 


Instructive pamphlets on the care of shoes free. 





vill 


Put them in your shoes as soon as you 


Ee 
534 FIFTH AVENUE 


Opposite Delmonico’s 





Is showing Street 





Suits, Coats, 





Eveninc and 





CARRIAGE WRapPs. 





SILK and FLANNEL 





W aists, Furs and 





Fancr NECKWEAR in 





Exclusive Designs. 





Ready for _ Immediate 
‘Wear. 

In Custom Order 

| Department New 











|'MopveE.LsareC onstantly 


| being Received. 


‘MAYNARD SWEATER 





| Cerrect for Golfing, Walking, Driving, Boating and 











THE 





all Athletic wear 
SENSIBLE, COMFORTABLE and BECOMING 


The United States health report, in an articie on 
Hygiene and Sensible Dress, says, ** We find that 


| the Alice Maynard Golfing Sweater is worthy of our 


unqualified editorial endorsement.’’ All whoare in- 


| terested in golfing and golfing dress will do well t 


avail themselves of this hiat which we are pleased to 
give them for their benefit. 
Vogue readers are reminded that other establish- 


| ments are showing sweaters modeled after the May- 


women, and children, or sent, prepaid, tor $1.25 per pair. | 


nard, but as the stitch and pattern of our sweater is 

patented the sweater cannot be copied in these im- 

portant respects, The correct garment may be had 

only at our establishment. 

Prices from $5.00 to $15.00, according to style and 
finish. In stock and made to order. 


| Materials for knitting and directions for self-making 


Always demand LEADAM’S TREES. Sub- | 


} 





| 


sent for $1.50 
When remitting by check, 10 cents is to be included for 
Clearing House charges. 


ALICE MAYNARD 
22 West 22d St., New York City 
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Ome there are who question the wisdom of encouraging young girls to indulgence 
~ in out-door sports lest they lose that mysterious quality conventionally known 
as feminine charm. Breezy daughters, always eager for competitive games in 
the open, whether they or their friends be participants and as well informed as to 
sports’ technicalities as the most athletic of their brothers, are not held in favor in 
some quarters ; for, besides developing a certain self-sufficiency of manner, these girls 
are more or less prone to look upon young men as comrades rather than to view them 
from a romantic standpoint. This latter is a sore subject with many well-meaning 
women of the older set, who appear to regard it as a species of indelicacy for a girl to 
treat a man as though he were a fellow-sportsman, or good company, instead of as a 
member of the asking-in-marriage sex. These critics forget—if indeed they ever 
realized the fact—that the American girl and young man have, as compared to the 
youth of European countries, always leaned toward comradeship. Those in the con- 
fidence of those European girls who visit this country—especially French ones—know 
that there is nothing in this astonishing country that surprises the foreign girl more 
than the pains the American man is at to make girls comfortable or to entertain them, 
when he has not even a flirtation in view. Indeed, some of the foreigners are disposed 
to regard it as a reflection on their attractiveness, and, consequently, to resent it 
because the young American proffers civilities in a purely kindly way, without the 
faintest attempt at any gallantry garnishing. 


The social barriers set up between the young of opposite sexes in European 
countries have never found favor in this country ; and the inevitable outcome of the 
more rational social customs prevailing here is that the idea of comradeship should 
take root and flourish, this being especially true since girls have forsaken the porch 
and the piano to take up sports heretofore the pastime of men only. There appears 
to be no way of putting a stop to boy and girl good comradeship short of remanding 
the girl to her embroidery frame and to mild exercise, taken under strictly maintained 
and individual chaperonage—of course, impossible bringings about in this day and 
generation. 


The lamentations over the loss of feminine charm are hard to sympathize with, 
since a close study of the mature women of to-day, once the girls of earlier genera- 
tions, fails to disclose any prevailing quality which can be defined by “charm.”’ The 
feminine type as displayed by the elders is Martha-like, in that it is concerned about 
trivialities ; its outlook on life is essentially restricted, and intercourse with it is 
assuredly not a refreshment of the spirit, since the sum of its daily experiences usually 
constitutes its sole conversational stock in trade. The woman student, accustomed 
to associating with men and women in professional and commercial life, her out- 
look taking in many worlds, who sojourns in a community made up of women with 
whose ‘‘feminine charm’’ latter-day athletics never played havoc, is eternally 
being amazed that in a land of free schools and free libraries comfortably conditioned 
women in good health, with ample leisure, are content to go through life so baldly 
equipped in the matter of learning—ignorance can hardly be claimed as a ‘‘ charm.”’ 
As to the manner, there is frequently a manifestation of extreme formalism ; but as 
the average woman is almost wholly undisciplined, her emotions are so continually 
breaking through her conventional code that, as a class, the ante-athletic-period women 
cannot be said to have a fixedness, much less charm, of manner which distinguishes 
them at all times and in their relation to all classes ; well-mannered women in any 
gtade of society are sadly few. Since, then, neither im culture nor deportment does 
the alleged charm of the girls of other generations consist, there is left to consider only 
character. Does she charm by.that? It was she who was lampooned in the School 
for Scandal, and who dare deny that gossip—and cruel gossip—is not the most usual 
recreation of the mature of the sex ? 


What, oh ! what is the ‘‘ feminine charm *’ that feminine athleticism jeopardizes 
or destroys? Is the athletic girl less cultured than the girls of other generations ? 
Does she violate the command, Love ye one another (the basis of all charm of man- 
ner), more often or more recklessly? Is she a more notorious backbiter? Advocates 
of the feminine charm of other days, answer. 

















CHARMING DESIGNS 


FROM ROCK AND TORPEY 
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HAPHAZARD JOTTINGS 


EXTERMINATE THE 
SCHOOL DECLINE—ART 


SQUIRREL INN A GOOD MODEL 


MOSQUITO — SUNDAY- 
STUDENTS— 


T is not precisely the season of the year 
when the mosquito can be said to be a 
topic of the hour, but the present is a fit 

time to invite the attention of women’s clubs 
to a form of practical work in regard to this 
pest, which could, with profit, engage their at- 
tention. Nothing less than the mosquito’s 
annihilation is proposed, and that it is within 
the power of a company of women to bring 
this about has been demonstrated by the mem- 
bers of a woman's club on Long Island. They 
prefaced their campaign against the transmit- 
ters of malaria by inviting a duly qualified pro- 
fessor last autumn to lecture before the club on 
the feasibility of exterminating mosquitoes. 
The talk was supplemented by a tour of the 
lecturer and the club members through the 
village and its environments, during which the 
breeding-places were pointed out. These in- 
cluded drains, marshes and small ponds. In 
April of this year the club put into practice 
the instruction it had received ; several bar- 
rels of kerosene were purchased, and these, un- 
der the direction of the club committee, were 
distributed over the surface of the water by 
small boys. The intelligent, energetic women 
reap zd their reward this summer, for they were 
able to leave windows unscreened, and to en- 
joy their uncovered porches—experiences they 
had never before enjoyed. When it is borne 
in mind that the mosquito pest interferes with 
sales of real estate, depreciates in value that 
which is sold, and prevents summer visitors 
from either boarding or cottage-hiring in mos- 
quito-infested districts, it does not require a 
financial expert to figure out the gain to the 
community that a discriminating deal in oil can 
be made to bring about. Women’s village im- 
provement societies, please take notice. 
**% 

The decline of Sunday School attendance in 
England is giving great concern to the churches 
of various creeds, the annual decrease amount- 
ing now to thirty-two thousand annually, in a 
population whose annual increase is over a 
quarter of a million. Among the reasons 
assigned for the change are greater laxity of 
parents in regard to permitting their children 
indulgence in cricket, cycling and other sports 
between church services ; also the disinclina- 
tion of the schoolboy after six days of book 
learning, to engage in study on the seventh. 
In a word, the churches over there must sup- 
ply some form of relaxation if they would hold 
their young, which seems tantamount to in- 
viting the church to forswear its mission as a 
training school for ethics, and substitute amuse- 
ment for the things of the spirit. The English 


writers appear to imagine that conditions are 
vastly better in this country, but no authentic 
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statistics appear to bear out this optimistic 
view. It would certainly be ‘surprising if 
Sunday School attendance had increased, since 
church attendance has fallen off in this country 
within the last decade. What is to take the 
place of the Sunday School and church as 
centres of instruction and admonition, should 
give concern to every intelligent native. 


**% 

The writer of Art Education for Men in the 
Atlantic Monthly makes another reference to 
woman which seems somewhat wide of fact. 
Referring to the necessity there is for most 
artists to resort to teaching in order to main- 
tain themselves, he goes on to say that the 
private art classes, as never before, are com- 
posed almost exclusively of women, who al- 
though at first they make better progress than 
the men, rarely continue in the profession, 
however brilliant their start. This failure to 
ultimately attain is attributed to women being 
physically incapable of the great strain caused 
by incessant work. If true, this is surprising 
news, for the looker-on in Vienna is accustomed 
to see girls survive for years the wearing life of 
shop service and factory work, where the hours 
are longer, the material atmosphere fairly 
poisonous. And with them six days labor and 
at least fifty-one weeks in the year constitute 
the work of a year. No vacations such as those 
of the art schools relieve the monotonous lives 
of the girl laborers in any known line of work. 
As for the women and girls engaged in 
domestic labor, no male art student ever under- 
goes, year in and year out, the incessant work 
which they do, and all without a thought of 
making it the occasion of a boast on the score 
of endurance. Strange that only the young 
women who crowd art schools do not get on be- 
cause of physical incapacity for continual grind. 
It is possible, nay, more than probable, that the 
diagnosis is not more correct than those of the 
average layman when he seeks to elucidate 
woman. 

Paar 

It will be remembered that a building known 
as Squirrel Inn was opened on the last day of 
May on the Bowery for the benefit in various 
practical ways of the submerged folk. A re- 
view of the work for four months has recently 
been published, the first statement of which is 
encouraging from a financial point of view. 
The total original subscription was something 
over $18.000, and of this $9,000 is still in 
the treasury, although much was spent for 
equipment and administration. The two 
points of interest to the classes to be reached 
are the restaurant and the reading room. The 
former has been very well patronized by men, 
women and children, all seeming to appreciate 
the excellent quality of the food and the low 
prices. The management, for example, supply 
a regular dinner of soup, meat, two vegetables, 
bread, butter, pudding or pie and coffee, cocoa 
or a glass of milk for 15 cents. The expecta- 
tion is in time to make the restaurant self- 
supporting. It has not as yet reached that 
stage, but this is not surprising as not only is 
the venture new, but its only season has been, 
thus far, during the summer months, which are 
always poor ones for the restaurant business. 
The free reading room is largely patronized by 
working men, and it is the plan to have weekly 
illustrated lectures dealing with social questions 
of all kinds; these to alternate with evenings of 
entertainments. 
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Some statistics as to the oyster trade show 
that the daily trade in New York is about one 
and a half million oysters, nearly half of the 
total being sent out of town for canning. Five 
hundred men are employed by the wholesale 
dealers to open the oysters, each worker being 
paid $1 for one thousand opened oysters. 


They average $4.50 a day earnings. Other 
workers in this industry average $1 and $2 
a day, their work being in the line of trans- 
portation. 


MRS. JAMES WEST’S FIFTEEN 
MINUTES PARTY 
BY V. 


Ora West was a pink and white edition; 
D very much pink and very much white; 
you can buy it anywhere. 

It was summer and she intended entertaining 
her set, or rather that it should entertain her 
—not altogether an original idea with a hostess. 
At the present moment, she was seated on the 
sand talking over plans with her very dearest 
friend, a round little woman with exceedingly 
trim ankles, a possession very frequently en 
evidence, as she was a most inveterate bather; 
at least, every morning she tripped daintily 
down the sand and pointed at the water, and 
filled the air with exclamations and gurgles. 
Her name was Law, Mrs. Harold Law. 

These two women were not remarkably 
clever, but they could make more trouble than 
any other two persons in the place. Polly 
Law's **Do you think so? Eh!’* and Dora 
West's “I can’t believe it,’’ never failed to 
raise a doubt that all was not as it should be. 
Nothing seemed to hurt them. Polly Law’s 
husband was devoted to her, because she was 
rich; and Dora West's husband had always 
been devoted because he had never found out 
his mistake. Some men are so methodical. 

‘<I want to give something different,’’ said 
Dora West. ‘I am tired to death of these 
musicales, where the hostess invites all of her 
friends who cannot sing to attempt to do so. 

‘<I might have a porch party; it is easy, and 
in the half light you are not expected to see 
how bored your friends are. Of course, with 
the right kind of people, you can get fun out 
of them, but some creatures are so impossible. 
“<I could give a Fifteen Minutes Party,’’ con- 
tinued Dora. ‘*‘ You know each person has 
fifteen minutes to do something for the enter- 
tainment of the others, and when all are 
through we shall have supper.”” 

“ Shall you ask every one you know ?”” in- 
terrupted Polly. 

«« Yes,"* replied Dora, ‘«I shall finish them 
up at one time; get it over early in the season, 
while there are not so many here, and after 
that I can go in fora good time."’ ‘* But,” 
replied Polly Law, growing excited, ‘‘ if you 
give each one fifteen minutes, there will be no 
time for supper.*" Polly was devoted to sup- 
pers. 

*«Do not worry,’’ said Dora, ‘‘some peo- 
ple would not be hired to take fifteen minutes, 
and that is the limit, that’s all.”’ 

**And others couldn't be bought off for less,”’ 
groaned Polly. ‘* Just think how the Bruce 
family will score, and they will have no end of 
fun applauding their own. As it is, whenever 
one family member does anything, all the 
others go off like a hired claque. They are 
insufferably tiresome.”’ 


Cc. UPHAM 


(Continued on page 278) 























TAILOR MADE COATS AND JACKETS 
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(Continued from page 276) 

‘* Yes,’’ acquiesced Dora, ‘‘ but they are so 
rich, although for all that one does grow tired 
of ‘ buttering* them at times.”’ 

‘*I do not see why we should do it,’’ said 
Polly. ‘*No,’’ replied Dora, ‘ but we will 
go on just the same.’" 

‘¢ Mrs. Lamb spreads it on thick,’’ said 
Polly. 

«<It is not butter,’” sneered Dora; ‘¢ that’s 
oil and some day it is going to curdle.”’ 

‘*Are you going to ask Mrs. Bates?”’ 
inquired Polly. 

** Yes, I shall have to ask her,’’ replied 
Dora, ‘‘but not at first, so I hope she 
may not come. I intend to mislay her invita- 
tion, and if on the top of that she accepts, she 
will not have much time to think up anything 
clever. I feel sure that she is an adventuress.’’ 

‘* Yes,”’ chimed in Polly, ‘‘ what would 
such a pretty woman be doing out here by her- 
self; she is pretty, although for my part I don’t 
admire her style. Who knows whether she 
ever had a husband. What became of him, 
anyway? It wouldn’t surprise me to have 
him turn up any day, widow or no widow.”’ 

‘©If he did,’’ said Dora, ‘‘it would be 
rather hard on the curate. I suppose old 
Moore will always be called the curate, as he 
has been ever since his family turned him into 
the church, and the church—.”’ 

*¢ Would have turned him into the world if 
he had not stepped out,’” said Polly. <*I do 
not see why you English people think the 
younger sons fitted for the church.”’ 

‘*Stop! stop!’ said Dora, ‘you have 
gotten the idea all wrong, my _ dear; 
sometimes I am almost hopeless about 
you. At times you are really so very, very 
American. Let me explain; it is not the 
younger sons that are fitted for the church, 
but the church that is fitted for them.”’ 

‘¢T understand,”’ said Polly, understanding 
not at all. 

‘¢ Of course I could not know Mrs. Bates 
at home,” said Dora. ‘‘ That is one of the 
drawbacks of this country. You meet so 
many impossible people out here; and when 
you go back, it is such a bore cutting them. 
Sometimes the creatures are so stupid, and 
think it must be a mistake, and that you have 
not seen them. You really could not under- 
stand unless you were placed in that position. ”’ 

‘«¢ No,”” hesitated Polly, with a faint glimmer 
of what the future might be expected to bring 
forth. 

There was silence for a short time while 
Polly studied her ankles, and then she ex- 
claimed, ‘* Harold read in the ‘ Gnat’ that a 
big swell was coming here, Lord Kennard. 
Do you know him ?”’ 

‘*No,*” was the reply. 

‘* But,’’ added Polly, ‘‘ Harold says he is 
from your county, and counties in England 
are small, are they not? Is he really a great 
swell ?”” 

*« Yes,”’ replied Dora, ‘‘the biggest swell 
in our county and several others besides.*’ 

‘* Ah!"’ said Polly, getting up, ‘* it must 
be luncheon time.’’ 


” * * 


The seventeenth of the month arrived, 
which was the day Mrs. West had elected to 
entertain her friends. 

Helen Bates stood on the porch looking 
after the retreating figure of Mrs. Jimmy. 
Five minutes before she had rustled up with a 
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hightened complexion as befitted her errand 
of embarrassment and proceeded to play the 
role of an intensely mortified hostess to her 
own infinite satisfaction. 

In her hand she carried the mislaid invita- 
tion, most carefully addressed just before start- 
ing. She dwelt elaborately on her surprise at 
finding it and she was quite at a loss to explain 
how its despatch could have been delayed; 
under the circumstances she would not trust 
any messenger to deliver it and she hoped, 
yes, she did hope that Mrs. Bates would not 
disappoint her and decline to come. It did 
not make any difference what she contributed 
to the entertainment, anything she did was 
sure to be charming; really, she would stay 
until Mrs. Bates gave her promise to come. 
Mrs. Bates accepted. 

Dora West went down the path puzzling 
over an expression that swept across Mrs. 
Bates’s face while she was talking to her. 

Helen Bates was a remarkably pretty woman, 
a bit above the average hight, slender, with 
wonderful gray eyes, that sometimes looked 
gray, and sometimes black, long lashes that 
curled up, and hair that filled all the women 
with despair, when a fog swept in, as fogs 
have a habit of doing in this part of the world. 

She certainly had an irritating way of look- 
ing remarkably pretty in a fog, with her 
wonderful eyes, and bright coloring, and her 
hair that curled up and fell in great waves; 
while the other women longed for curling- 
tongs. Still, with all her attractions, so far 
her lines had not fallen in pleasant places. 
The women, for the most part, had made life 
as unpleasant for her as they could safely do; 
and the men’s marked approval of Mrs. Bates 
had not helped matters any. 

Notwithstanding the gossip to the contrary, 
Helen Bates had been a widow for three years, 
her husband having been ahard drinker; a man 
of curves and manner. 

Mrs. West's evening promised to be a great 
success, as the rooms were growing uncom- 
fortably crowded, for nearly every one had 
accepted. The porches had also been enclosed, 
and those who preferred to hear themselves 
talk, went outside after their curiosity had 
been satisfied. The Bruce family was 
‘*bunched’’ together, phalanxed by persons, 
and radiating over their own cleverness. 

Although Helen Bates sat secluded in a 
corner, she was conspicuous by reason of her 
own attractiveness. The curate came in late ; 
he had been absent for a week and had just 
returned. 

It was after the man from the north had 
hypnotized another man, and the rooms were 
filled with applause and delight, over their 
performance, that Helen Bates was called upon 
for her part. 

She looked almost shy standing there, with 
downcast eyes, but when she looked up, the 
sparkle in her eyes betokened some other emo- 
tion than shyness. What was it ? She carried in 
her hand a small book, and opening it, she 
held it at arm’s length, then turned slowly 
around so that all could see the handwriting. 
«< Does anyone recognize it ?*’ said Mrs. Bates, 
then added, ‘*I picked up the book the other 
day in town ; Mr. West will remember that 
he was with me. Ithink that it was at the 
corner of Fourth and Spring Streets.”’ 

** Yes,”’ nodded Jimmy West. 

‘*T was ata loss what to do this evening 
and then the book suggested itself ; perhaps it 
may prove interesting to you."’ 
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When the writing had been displayed, the 
curate leant forward and a queer startled look 


passed over his face. That was all. 

But there were more startled looks on more 
faces before the fifteen minutes were over, and 
the groups shifted like the figures in a kaleido- 
scope, but they took their medicine without 
wry faces and accepted, as best they might, 
the consequences. 

It was apparently a record of what people 
had said in strictest confidence, or otherwise, 
no names being mentioned; it was not neces- 
sary, the remarks and the critics were recog- 
nizable just the same. 

The discussion about the adveuturess 
brought a smile to the faces of those who had 
not been convicted. There were some few 
who escaped, but not many. The most 
prudent are prone at times to talk not wisely 
but too much. 

Hearty applause greeted the close of the 
reading, applause that served to screen embar- 
rassment. Under cover of it the curate 
walked over and joined Mrs. Bates, saying 
**So Kennard has arrived."’ 

«* Yes,”’ replied Helen, flushing a little. 

‘«« Tell him,”” said the curate with a relapse 
into a former clerical attitude ‘« that I should 
recognize his hand anywhere.** 

(The curate had fagged for him in the old 
days. ) 

*¢ Yes,’” said Helen. 

‘* Where is he ?*” inquired the curate. 

*«Up in town,”” answered Helen. 

*« Tell him that I am at his disposal when 
he wants me.”’ 

** To-morrow at eleven,’’ whispered Helen. 

‘« To-morrow at eleven,’ agreed the curate, 
looking grave. 

Just then Mrs. West appeared and advancing 
to Mrs. Bates said, ‘‘ Your maid has brought 
a message: I hope it is not bad news.’* In 
her innermost heart most sincerely and devoutly 
she hoped that it was. 

‘*No,”” replied Mrs. Bates, after opening 
and reading the note, ‘‘ but it will call me home 
immediately."” 

‘<What a pity!’’ exclaimed Mrs. West, 
‘thank you so much for coming ; your part was 
the hit of the evening. I knew that you would 
do something clever. *’ 

Very few people discussed Mrs. Bates’s read- 
ing; for it was too brittle a subject for even 
members of a family to handle. Every one 
suspected every one else of having written out 
the season’s gossip; but most of all they 
suspected the curate. 

And the curate—well ; he never told. The 
next morning at eleven he placed himself at 
Lord Kennard’s disposal. He was best man. 

The following season he spent with Lord 
and Lady Kennard. She is a great success, 
being known as that clever and _ beautiful 
American. Curiously enough the Jimmy 
Wests haven't gone home for two years 
although their orange groves have done un- 
commonly well. 
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BACK NUMBERS OF VOGUE 
Copies of Vogue three months old are 20 cents 
each, and the price increases 5 cents a copy for 
each additional three months; i. ¢., a paper 
three months old is 20 cents ; a paper six months 
old is 52 cents; a paper nine months old is 30 
cents; @ paper one year old is 35 cents and so 
on. Readers ordering back numbers should 
make their remittances accord with this scale of 

prices to avoid disappointment and delay. 
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ATTRACTIVE NEW MODELS 


FOR ‘* DESCRIPTIONS OF FASHIONS’’ SEE ANOTHER PAGE 
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WHAT SHE WEARS 
EFFORTS TO EMPHASIZE EMPIRE LOOSE FRONTS 
—MANY WOMEN PURCHASED NOT A sOU’s 
WORTH ON THE OTHER SIDE—2ZIBE- 
LINES MODISH — POSTILLION 
ETON—VELVET VISITING 
COSTUMES TO BE 
FUR-TRIMMED 





Ighteenth and early nineteenth centuries 
EK being the sources of inspiration for this 
winter’s modishness, how interesting it 
is to bestir our memories by recalling historic 
incidents of those bygone days where heroines 
are as often remembered by some charming 
effect of their dress as by their deeds, good or 
bad. Very pale colors in dress were much 
affected during the eighteenth century, and 
having had them introduced among us last 
year we shall carry the mode to a greater 
degree this season. 

As a hint of the early nineteenth century 
days are three flounce skirts, whether of lace 
or transparent fabrics or velvets, silks, cloths 
or cheviots. It matters not if the flounce is 
plaited, gathered, or ‘‘ shaped,"” its inspiration 
is of one origin. Where there is hight and 
some angularity the wearer is greatly improved 
by this model. In lace it seldom fails to be 
most graceful where there is slenderness, even 
if the hight is wanting. There are serious 
efforts made to emphasize the Empire loose 
front modishness in our visiting and reception 
gowns whereby the figure line in front is com- 
pletely hidden by a drapery falling straight 
down from the bust. For ball gowns and 
negligées of great beauty, worn as house or tea- 
gowns, that genre finds many admirers, and 
the becomingness of it to certain figures cannot 
bedenied. But when it presents itself in cloth, 
although the figure line is well preserved in the 
back and sides, still there is no sign given, up 
to this writing, that any smart woman is willing 
to venture upon it. 

NO ONE DARES WEAR IT 


To be sure there is no disputed beauty in 
a boléro upper bodice, which in one instance 
was suggested. It was to be of white breit- 
schwantz, hand-wrought, with an open gold 
design, showing that delicate fur liberally, 
while the gown was to be of a flesh-pink cloth 
the most indefinable of all shades. The skirt 
was to show the seam lines embracing the fig- 
ure to the knee to be of gold vertical braids 
ending in ornamental pendants, slender things. 
All the rest of the skirt was to be in ample 
fullness, but untrimmed. A touch of this 
same gold design was seen also on the bottom 
of the sleeves. The cloth front as it fell from 
the bust was plissé very finely for a short dis- 
tance below the waist and well managed, so 
as to become the usual front gore down the 
length of the skirt. The design was sub- 
mitted in a sketch, and it looked very well on 
paper, the creation in point of color, design 
and fabric, being par excellence, a dream of 
loveliness, but the courage to try it for street 
wear has not yet been developed on this side 
of the water. 

PATRONIZING DOMESTIC TRADESMEN 


Cleth gowns are the absorbing topics of 
the hour in the feminine world, as they are 
the first requirement we make of our tailors 
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upon our arrival in town. And by the way, 
there are so many women one is hearing of 
just landed from steamers who never spent a 
sou for dress across the water. It seems very 
odd to see them rushing from milliner to 
gown maker absolutely shabby, but one can- 
not but hope the custom will gain, and that 
the fetching in of a whole year’s wardrobe will 
be given up as a bit of folly, as well as an in- 
justice to those who import and make as well 
over here. 


REDDISH-BROWN ZIBELINE 


Zibelines have not been very great favorites 
heretofore, but as they are again to the fore 
modishly, and possess that soft pliability ex- 
acted of all gown materials, they must be 
taken up. One that had a charming style is 
in the reddish-brown of a horse chestnut. It 
had its long skirt seamed on the bias down 
the back. On either side of this seam were 
bias scarfs of zibeline, stitched on their edges, 
and added so as to produce a bournous effect, 
which in the way of drapery is most graceful. 
For the bottom there were three tucks, with a 
narrow band of black astrakhan above each. 
The front of the bodice showed a Persian 
panne vest, outlining the figure, while the 
boléro effect was produced by the same fur as 
on the skirt. The zibeline with its folds or 
pipings of Persian panne was slipped into long 
open narrow spaces alternating with the 
Astrakhan, each of these long slides being 
finished with small dead gold buttons. A 
short shoulder collar of fur with panels cutting 
through its width of panne, was finished by a 
narrow black and gold cord. Long zibeline 
sleeves, with the wrists inset with panne 
and the same black and gold finish, while four 
gold buttons in pairs were the fastening of 
each. The collarband of panne velvet had 
small oval medallions of fur set in here and 
there over the straight band ; the top a black 
satin double fold stitched on one edge. 


TAN CLOTH COSTUME WITH POSTILLION ETON 


From one of the best tailors in town is sent 
an ochre-tan cloth suit having a_postillion 
Eton. The skirt on the bottom has a series of 
festooned tucks closely stitched together, while 
the top of skirt is laid in narrow box-plaits, 
flat to figure, a few inches in depth, ending at 
the tablier front, one of those narrow gores now 
used. The boléro with its postillion in the 
back is laid in vertical box plaits also, while the 
fronts are doubled, the under pair of light tan 
velvet, the latter embroidered prettily with gold 
threads while the cloth ones are edged with 
mink. Pretty little velvet tabs in pairs button 
across a white front, the buttons, exquisite ones 
in tortoise-shell, are. wrought on top in gold. 
Two larger buttons are set upon the upper 
corners of the cloth fronts. A deeply draped 
belt of bias velvet is most effective, closing in 
the back with two small rosettes. 

A velvet shoulder collar with its cloth 
strapping on the edge resembles the box- 
plaited of boléro, and has a bordering of manila 
also, The cravat and collarband are of 
Irish lace, the shawl ends of the cravat 
threaded with gold, ending in a fringe. The 


sleeves are in narrow box-plaits fitted to the 
arm down to elbow, where there is an upturned 
cuff of velvet, embroitlered lightly on the edge 
and bordered with a glimpse of Irish lace 
—the inside facing of the cuff, which flares 
very much and shows this lace to advan- 
tage. 


Below the cuff this cloth sleeve fits 
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loosely and ends in a white mousseline under- 
sleeve—a very small affair—having a few dots 
of gold thread embroidered upon it and fin- 
ished by a velvet wristband with a narrow 
gold ribbon through its middle, bowed up 
with short ends, tagged in gold. 


WHITE SATIN FOR LININGS 


Velvet visiting coats and skirts are trés 
grande mode, the effect of which in numbers, 
when the season opens, and visitors fill this 
drawing-room and that, will indeed form an 
enchanting picture, for velvet has always had 
the reputation of aiding good looks, and cre- 
ating a certain fairness where none had been 
ever discovered. Sable, ermine, and chin- 
chilla, are to vie with silver and blue fox for 
collar facings, single and double, including 
revers and cuffs. White satin duchesse cannot 
be improved upon as a lining to fitted coats. 
Old-fashioned satin quiltings, in all the pale 
colors are again to the fore, and answer very 
well for loose coats, capes, mantles, and large 
circular cloaks. We know how well short 
coatees and Etons go with long skirts of black 
or colored velvets, as a match suit, and we 
shall find that the three-quarter length velvet 
coat will also make an admirable combination 
and be ranked among the most desirable for 
matrons of a certain age. On all of these, 
double facings for collars and fronts form 
revers. Narrow binds, edging the skirt, 
muffs, bits for hat brims, or crowns, are also 
to be counted as accessories when the high- 
est priced furs are under consideration. Fur 
combinations are carried on as they were last 
year. Stitching straps, and embroidering with 
gold or silver cords, both black and white ‘* baby 
lamb*’ is, however, this season’s novelty ; 
so is a light gray Persian lamb, fine and silky, 
the curl small and very flat to the skin. For 
Etons and boléros, it is very modish, but not on 
sale yet in all the shops. Certain houses with 
agencies on the other side will take the order, 
but require a month usually to fill it. 
Coatees and Etons, the latter with long or short 
tab fronts, are extremely smart in black 
Persian, in breitschwantz, in seal, having collars 
and revers of contrasting furs, ermine, chin- 
chilla, mink and marten chiefly. 

New is the departure taken with regard to 
débutante gowns and dancing frocks by the 
introduction of black lace on white transparent 
fabrics, as well as upon crépes and taffetas. 
This black touch is a light one in one case—a 
set of small medallions on the skirt, in another 
black ruchings of lace for décolletage heading 
and for the finish of flounces. It proves how 
strong and fixed is the modishness of touches of 
black on everything, but one cannot commend 
black laces on the frocks of fresh youthfulness. 

Within a few days, six charming brides- 
maids are to wear six of the prettiest blue 
crépe gowns imaginable. After the wedding 
they shall be described fully, as the selection 
of one color is thought to be the coming fad. 
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GLIMPSES 
WHro— 


Would ever have dreamed of using Persian 
and India cottons for applications on the smart- 
est and costliest of gown skirts and bodices ? 
Yet this is the ‘* latest cry *’ introduced on the 
choicest gown models. These applications are 
wonderfully executed with silk stitcheries in the 
finest of hand labor, and would readily deceive 
even trained eyes, so like antique brocades of 
an original character do they appear. Sepa- 
rate waists also are thus treated, and charming 
they are, too. 


ANOTHER— 


Great novelty in gown garniture is a trim- 
ming made of taffeta silk to represent flowers, 
















hanging from their stems with foliage. No at- 
tempt is there at carrying out colors to suit the 
flowers, but the taffeta is chosen of such a sin- 
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gle color as will best suit the gown material, 
either a contrasting shade of the same color, or 
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some harmonious contrast. These flowers are 
specimens of artistic hand-work, a modeling of 
a natural flowering branch. The effect is 
charming beyond words, and gives the smart- 
est possible air to a bodice, or to the side of a 
skirt. As well does it trim evening wraps, or 
make a hanging garniture to a fur boa. Panne 
velvet is also used for this purpose effectively. 


OBSERVE— 


How the newest of costly all-over trim- 
mings sold by the yard run into a ring—or a 
disc design. Oftentimes small gold, silver or 
jeweled buttons are added to the centre of 
these discs for greater elaboration: also are 
silk and crépe buttons of a diminutive size 
stitched in the centre of white silk disc motifs, 
embroidered on silk and crépe fabrics. The 





ring motif often has its centre cut out, the ob- 
ject being to get color effects through under 


linings. Sometimes these rings are cut away 
from their foundations, in order to separately 
use them on collarbands and wristbands. 
Their cost is not considered when effects are 
to be gained. 


Away— 


With false hips is the cry, and natural ones 
are to be suppressed out of sight if possible. 
To be slim as abean-pole is the present modish 
figure ideal. Robust maids and matrons have 
to be resigned to live outside the gates of 
fashion’s paradise while this ethereal sylphlike 
fad lasts. 
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Go.Lp CLoTHs— 


Are thought too crude untrimmed. Apply 
polka dots, rings, or discs of black or colored 
velvets, and straps with velvets or taffeta. For 
skirt purposes veil them with lace or mousse- 
lines when used. Do the same with silver. 


FOR “DESCRIPTIONS OF FASHIONS,’’ SEE ANOTHER PAGE 
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[Note.—Readers of Vogue inquiring names of 
shops where articles are purchasable should enclose 
stamped and addressed envelope for reply, and state 
page and date. See illustrations on this page. | 


MODISH MILLINERY——-GRAY COSTUME WITH 


SHINGLE EFFECTS——VELVETEEN SHIRT WAIST 
——PANNE VELVET BELTING AT 55 CENTS 
A YARD-—SUPPLEMENTARY TEA 
TABLE——CHAMELEON TAF- 
FETAS-——BARGAINS IN 
BLACK CHANTILLY——-BUTTONS AND STICK PINS 
—— PHOTOGRAPH FRAMES, SKIRT AND SUIT 


HANGERS——CHAINS—DOUBLE VEILS 


He millinery display this autumn is be- 

i wilderingly varied and attractive; it is 

a season when much individuality is 
shown in the choice of headwear. One chooses 
at will the charming daintiness of hats decorated 
with roses and their foliage, folds of tulle and 
silk and ornamented with gold galoon, or the 
more severe style of cut cloth or stitched velvet, 
heavy buckles or handsome furs. As to shapes, 
the flat effect is new. An extremely smart 
but simple hat was made of three overlapping 
circular pieces of felt, faced with a heavy cream 
cloth, and had for trimming merely a large 
black taffeta bow, caught down tothe middle of 
the hat with a handsome buckle. A bandeaux 
raised the hat a trifle from the hair, but the 
effect was as nearly flat as possible. This was 
an imported model and the price was $25. 

A hat which is daintiness personified is shown 
in sketches Nos, 1 and 3. The shape, whch 
is graceful and meant to be placed jauntily on 
one side of the head, is tipped sharply up at the 
left, where it is ornamented with many loops of 
velvet ribbon, caught through with a turquoise 
and gold buckle. The crown of the hat is 
completely covered with a large black rose of 
silk and velvet and the brim is made of folds 
upon folds of maline, separated at intervals by 
narrow stitched bands of white cloth and silk 
edged with black chenille. This is, of course, 
meant to be worn for rather ceremonious occa- 
sions. Although giving the impression of fra- 
gility and airiness it would be serviceable for a 
hat of its character, as the color scheme of black 
and white harmonizes with almost any costume, 
and maline when used in close folds is surpris- 
ingly durable. Price, $25. 

Another dressy little hat, suggestive of youth 
and freshness, is shown in sketch No. 3. The 
shape turns up from the hair in front and curls 
over just the slightest bit at the edge, It is of 
black velvet, cut in circular strips, hemmed at 
the edges and. put on in overlapping rows. 
Black, pink and yellow roses and their foliage 
are placed across the front of the brim, which is 
faced with shell pink panne satin, laid on in the 
same manner as the black velvet. Price, 
$22.50. 

Very smart is the black velvet turban I shall 
try to describe. This model should be seen to 
be thoroughly appreciated, however, as it is al- 
most impossible to give an idea of the intricate 
construction of its folds, Slanting up from the 
centre of the brim is an oblong cut steel buckle, 
a small steel ornament being also placed at the 
back of thecrown. Folds of black maline are 
introduced among those of velvet, and knot 
loosely in front, being held in place by a steel 
buckle; all this smartness can be bought for the 
reasonable price of $14.50. 

Rough felt turbans, that look like folds of 
heavy camel’s-hair cloth, combined with velvet, 
are prominent among the importations and are 
very smart. A toque of castor-colored felt 
turned back from the face and ornamented with 
a large rosette in pastel shades of panne satin 
was attractive for morning wear; although for 
this purpose it is usually wiser to choose a hat 
advancing slightly over the face, as these hold 
the hair in better order on windy winter days 
and can be conveniently worn with veils. 

Hats entirely of feathers are another theme. 
These, however, will not be worn as much as 
the velvet or felt turbans decorated with Impian 
breasts. Tulle, chiffon and flower hats are 


shown in new and exquisite combinations. 
An especially smart imported model was en- 
tirely of black silk and velvet roses, with centres 





of yellow, showing but little of the rose foliage. 
This is much the same shape as the hat shown 
in sketch No. 1, and is to be worn well over 
the face and held at a jaunty angle high off the 
head to the left. Loops of black velvet ribbon 
are placed under the turned-up brim and at the 
back are folds of ciel blue panne velvet. Such 
a hat could be worn on many different occasions, 
as, although is dressy, it gives rather a sim- 
ple impression. Price, $30. 

Useful was a black velvet hat draped in 
graceful folds which came well over the face 
and yet was lifted quite high from the hair. A 
black and white breast, placed to the left and 
outlinings of gold galoon seen among the velvet 
folds of the crown were the sole relief on this 
rather sombre little hat. Price, $18.50. 
What the French call a shingle effect is a 


pronounced feature of many of the winter’s 
most charming models ; small shoulder capes, 
overlap one another in out-of-door garments, 
and a waistcoat of one color peeps from under 
another of a different shade. Overlapping revers 
are a note repeated in many costumes ; one col- 
lar is laid on another and Etons are often made 
in overlapping jackets stitched on the edges and 
lined with white. This idea is even extended 
to millinery and some of the smartest hats show 
circular strips of felt or velvet laid one on an- 
other in broader or narrower designs. 

I have seen nothing this season more perfect 
in its way than the charming gray cloth cos- 
tume seen in sketch No. 4, which admirably 
illustrates this point. | The novel boléro is cut 
in overlapping jackets edged with stitched bands 
and turns back in revers trimmed with tiny gold 





and silver buttons set closely together and sepa- 
rated by an edging of black chenille. Flat 
braid, showing a combination of white silk and 
black chenille, finishes the inner edge of this 
trimming. A chemisette of cream taffeta, 
over which fall two rather scant flounces of 
beautiful lace, shows between the jacket front 
and over this Lands of black velvet caught 
through gold buckles, cross just below the 
collar and again over the bust. As can be 
seen in the illustration, the sleeve is finished at 
the elbow with an overlapping trimming of 
cloth, to carry out the motive of the jacket 
and it has a tight-fitting, tucked undersleeve, 
which would be more becoming to many than 
the full, gathered undersleeve, which is now so 
modish, The narrow belt of stitched cloth is 
fastened to the skirt and closes with a pretty 








arrangement of black velvet passed through a 


dull gold buckle. The skirt is really charming 
and has three overlapping flounces opening up 
as high as the knee on both sides of the front 
breadth and are finished at the joining with 
black velvet ribbon and gold buckles. 

The costume seen in Sketch No. 5 is of 
an exquisitely fine ladies’ cloth in the lovely 
shade of blue called ancien. The’ boléro is 
elaborately trimmed with rows of braid in black 
and gold, and bands of tucked blue taffeta of 
the same shade as the cloth and is edged with 
blue and white braid. The vest is of white 
tucked taffeta; over this a mauve satin ribbon 
extends from the collar to the high belt of 
white peau de soie. The sleeves are laid in 
rows of tucks from immediately under the full- 
ness at the top and are finished with flaring 


““SEEN IN THE SHOPS’’ ILLUSTRATIONS—SEE TEXT THIS PAGE 
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cuffs. As can be seen, the lines of the tucked 
skirt are very simple but extremely graceful. 
This really lovely little costume costs $185. 

I have seen a new and smart shirt waist 
model, made of light weight fancy velve- 
teen. It is tucked in yoke form at the 
neck with a narrow box plait in the middle, 
which is carried down to the waist line as are 
the outer four lines of tucks on either side. 
Rows of tucking trim the top of the sleeves, 
which are finished at the wrists with small, 
flaring cuffs and fasten at the side with gold 
buttons. This little bodice closes down the 
back with tiny gold buttons, set on a narrow 
box plait and rows of tucking en either side 
give a very pretty finish. Price, $10.50. 

This model can also be had in face cloth in 
all the new shades for $7.50 or in satin poplin 


for $16.50. The last named material is a 
novelty of the season and thus far has not been 
procurable except in made-up garments, such 
as these shirt waists or in costumes. It is a 
very fine, thin poplin with a satin finish which 
gives a novel, shimmering effect and has the 
advantage of wearing exceptionally well. 
Smart shirt waists of white taffeta with tiny 
woven tucks in pastel colorings are $15 each. 

A novel belting which would look well worn 
with tailor gowns is of panne velvet, either in red 
or black, polka-dotted in white. This is lined 
with thin, but firm cambric, and is edged on 
either side with a narrow twisted gold braid. 
Price 55 cents a yard. Broad scarfs to be 
thrown about the top of a décolleté bodice are 
modish, and a beautiful model in cream crépe 
de chine, elaborately ornamented with English 
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embroidery in buttonhole stitch and with 
heavily fringed ends, can be bought for $12. 

Fine white silk stockings with embroidered 
clock are $1.45 a pair; in a superior quality, 
elaborately embroidered and inset with real 
Valenciennes lace, they are $5.75. Large 
roses, such as are used so much this winter to 
form the entire crown of a hat, can be bought 
in silk and velvet for $2.95; or cheaper still 
in muslin for $1.95. 

Since afternoon tea has grown to be almost 
as well established a custom with us as with our 
English cousins, the accessories of a well-ap- 
pointed tea table are generally interesting, and 
readers will doubtless care to know a device by 
which the inconveniences resulting from the 
small size of many of the tea tables may be ob- 
viated. Tables made especially to hold the 
various plates, or cups and saucers, have three 
shelves about the size of a large cake plate, and 
are meant to stand close to the table on which 
the tea is made. In green basket work of a 
very attractive rustic design these can be bought 
for $2.95, or in white and green, in handsome 
pattern, for $3.75. These tables can also be 
found in mahogany or in satinwoods, the most 
effective of which is in a shade of leaf-green. 
Attractive bedroom scrap baskets are of square 
shape and covered with figured denim in white 


The corners of 
these are tied with ribbons to match the color 
scheme of the flowers, and the lining is in the 


grounds and flower designs. 


same shade. Price, $1.35. Novel scrap bas- 
kets especially designed for a library are of 
stamped leather of a rich tint, and cost $5.25. 
Some of these are in new art designs, such as 
large tulips and leaves, and are finished with 
bronze paint in the natural color of the flowers. 

Chameleon taffeta silks in new and lovely 
shadings are more than ever fascinating, one 
combining burnt almond, emerald green and 
gray was most charming, and gave a most un- 
usual effect. The illusive charm of coloring in 
these silks, which are always in three different 
shades, is attractive and for separate bodices, 
perhaps combined with a touch of black velvet 
and a deep cream or coffee-colored lace, they 
would be extremely smart. They come in 
many different combinations of colors, are of a 
good quality silk, and cost $1.25 a yard. 

A desirable and reasonable material for 
a simple house gown is an all-wool albatross. 
This comes in double-width material in all the 
newest shades. Price, 45 cents. 

An amusing little novelty in crockery is a 
Welsh rarebit plate. It has a white back- 
ground with little raised figures in green of 
rabbits in many different designs. Price, $2.45 
a dozen. 


Black Chantilly lace, in a design of large 
roses and leaves, of an irregular pointed pattern, 
can be bought for $1 a yard. It would make 
a charming trimming appliquéd on a fancy bod- 
ice or crépe de chine house dress. In the same 
design and also for $1 a yard, a straight lace 
comes, which extends up in stripes at regular 
intervals. This could be utilized as a garniture 
for sleeves, and for a moderate price enough of 
these two laces could be bought to make a 
most charming effect. 

Taffeta silks of a heavy and superior quality 
stamped in Persian designs and colorings, are being 
made up into charmingly effective bodices and 
they will be among the smartest of the season’s 
models. 

The pieces of the corsage are outlined on 
the taffetas, back, fronts, sleeves, collar and 
cuffs, and they can be fitted together and finished 
even by an amateur in the art of dressmaking. 

A butter-colored background with elaborate 
Persian design in dull blues and greens was most 
effective ; and a shell pink ground upon which 
harmonizing tints were thrown in a Persian 
pattern was extremely dainty. These bodices 
can now be bought for $18, having been re- 
duced from a higher price. 

Very attractive are the panne velvet 
bodices outlined in the same manner and in 


similar designs and colorings. Price $25. 

Buttons in blue enamel with a beaten gold 
border of irregular design are only 75 cents a 
dozen ; they are of medium size and can be 
had with centres of light or dark blue, white or 
gray. They also come in a combination of gun 
metal with silver borders. Large jet buttons 
with a marguerite design picked out in gold 
which are smart, cost 75 cents a dozen. 

For dress wear the rhinestone buttons are ap- 
propriate and are extremely handsome. In 
wheel design with star centre they can be had 
for $1.65 each, or in scroll pattern at 75 cents. 
There are large buttons. Small four-leaf clovers 
of rhinestones of the best quality are 50 cents 
each and star designs are $6.50 a dozen. A 
happy combination of gold buttons laid over 
with steel chips in an uneven device are selling 
for 27 cents apiece. Veryreasonable and of good 
appearance are large gold buttons, with medallion 
centre, surrounded by laurel leaves, at $1.40 a 
dozen, Napoleon buttons come in the dull 
silver which is to divide the honors with the 
gold finish this season. They have a heavy 
embossed border and in the centre the eagle of 
the empire. These can also be had in ivory 
finish. The price is $4.75 a dozen. 

One may take it for granted that boléros and 
chemisettes are to enjoy at least another season, 
as also are the separate waists to be worn with 


tailor suits. In fact it is difficult to imagine 
how they can be spared, so highly valued are 
they as a convenience. 

Coin buttons in classical designs have come 
back into favor and are effective on cloth frocks; 
they can be had in gold or silver and sometimes 
in a combination of the two. Handsome crystal 
buttons ina rich dark blue are encased in a gold 
rim and have centres of filagree in gold; they 
are medium size and cost 35 centseach. Milan 
buttons in black, gold or silver at 20 cents a 
dozen can be used with good effect on fancy 
stocks, belts, or as smartening touches to a 
bodice. 

Hat pins of large, irregular pearls, set in a 
filagree of gold and Rhinestones are selling for 
50 cents each; and coiled snakes of gun metal 
set with Rhinestones and holding in their clasp 
oddly colored opaque stones are 75 cents. 

A combination of petticoat and underwaist, 
made in princess style, is especially desirable for 
wear with décolleté gowns. The bodice is 
finished just above the bust with a deep frill of 
lace and fastens across the shoulders with rib- 
bons. The skirt, which is an elaborate affair, has 
a shaped flounce inlaid with effective lace inser- 
tions and edged with lace to match. Price 
$13.75. 

The Egyptian matrix is holding its own in 





popularity and appearing in many odd devices 
and designs in new jewelry. Stick pins of 
Egyptian scarabeus are set in a rim of solid 
gold: price, $6 each, while pins of turquoise 
matrix, surrounded by a coiled serpent, with 
rose diamond eyes, cost $10.50. Another pin 
at the same price has a curious Egyptian design, 
the centre of which is a scarabeus, and under 
it, a single, tiny pearl. Serviceable little French 
gold pins with jeweled heads set round in ring 
of gold, are 30 cents each: they are about the 
size of the end of one’s little finger. Particu- 
larly attractive are topaz set in this fashion. 

Untrimmed hats, made of tucked or plaited 
velvets, or if for evening wear of tulle or 
chiffon, are now te be had in many smart 
shapes, and they can easily be trimmed so that 
they have all the appearance of an expensive hat. 

Bands of steel beading, meant to be worn 
over a stock with a taffeta ribbon at either end, 
to tie at the back of the collar are a pretty 
novelty and cost $2.75. One makes a nice 
finish to the collar, and it looks particularly 
well over black velvet. 

Heart-shaped photograph frames in cabinet 
size of silver are very pretty, and can be bought 
for $7.25. Newer than these and most effec- 
tive, are the oval velvet frames, upon which 
flower designs in heavy silver are set. These 
cost $7.50. One in a design of carnations, 
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buds and leaves was remarkably handsome and 
would make a most acceptable gift. Oval 


. miniature frames to be hung on the walls, are 


50 cents each in cabinet size. ‘ These show a 
narrow edge of chased gold, and are finished 
with a velvet back. 

Neckties of fine linen lawn, two yards long 
have a narrow colored border, and are decorated 
at the ends with a scroll design in the same 
tint. Price $1. 

A dressing jacket, which unites comfort and 
daintiness in a most satisfactory manner is made 
of white French flannel, polka-dotted in black. 
Hemstitching follows the edge of the jacket 
around the bottom and down the fronts, being 
repeated on the sailor collar and cuffs, which 
are edged with lace of a pretty design. Bows 
of ribbon at the neck and wrists give an addi- 
tional touch of daintiness. Price $6.75. 

An invention, which will be of value to 
women who like their clothes kept free from 
wrinkles, is a skirt hanger made of bright, gal- 
vanized wire, which does not rust or tarnish and 
which can be bought for 15 cents, or two for 
25 cents. The skirt is hung upon this frame, 
which is much the same shape as those hitherto 
in use. The beit fastening in the back is then 
hooked over a small crotch which keeps the 
weight of the skirt evenly distributed and pre- 
vents the sagging and incidental creasing which 
has been an inevitable drawback with the com- 
moner varieties of these hangers. 

A suit hanger, which has an additional con- 
trivance to hold a bodice or jacket is 18 cents 
or two can be had for 30 cents. This would 
be a good investment for those who have a view 
to economy of space. 

Closet rods upon which six of these suit 
hangers may be hung without crushing the cos- 
tumes are eighteen inches long and can be fas- 
tened into the bottom of any closet shelf and 
cost 1§ cents. It is more advantageous to get 
these by the set, when six suit hangers and one 
eighteen-inch rod, ready for adjustment, can be 
bought for go cents. 

Long chains in imported gun metal of a pe- 
culiar woven flexible snake design are $3.75 and 
a chain of rhinestones set flat between links of 
gun metal is smart and novel. The price of 
these ranges from $4 upward. Another chain 
is of heavy links of French gold, set at intervals 
with good quality imitation pearls. Between 


these are tiny oblong enameled pieces in odd col-, 


orings, which give the impression of mosaic 
work. This chain can be bought for $5, it 
having been reduced from a much higher price. 

The becoming double veils, which have been 
worn for some time, will be used again this win- 
ter. These have a large thin mesh black veil 
over white tulle ; besides being becoming, they 
are a great protection to the skin, as the soft 
tulle next the face keeps the dust from the pores 
of the skin. This material can be bought for 
40 cents a yard. Heavy suéde castor gloves 
in tan or gray are very good for outing wear, 
and can be had for $1 ; they should be a size 
larger than the ordinary number worn. 

Some of the new fancy dress materials are 
showing narrow borders woven in a contrasting 
color, and picked out with a small design in 
gold. These are effective used at the bottom of 
skirts, and they can also be prettily combined in 
the bodice as trimming. A novelty cloth in 
dark blue, forty-eight inches wide, has a stripe 
effect of chenille woven in the goods, and costs 
$2 a yard. 

In cheap writing paper it would be impossible 
to find anything better than a much reduced 
regent bond, five quires of which and one hun- 
dred envelopes can be bought in any size for 
forty-eight cents. The tints are azure, helio- 
trope or white. 

Figured velveteens used for shirt waists come 
in a variety of patterns. Black, with a pin dot 
of silver or gold stamped on the cloth is a nov- 
elty and costs $1 per yard. This has the ad- 
vantage of wearing well, as the dot will not rub 
off nor ruff up as is sometimes the case with 
embroidered velveteens. This material also 
shows designs of large dots or tiny stripes. A 
black velveteen and white satin stripe combina- 
tion is smart and can be had for $2 per yard. 
A serviceable shirt waist could be made from a 
less expensive and alraost equally pretty velve- 
teen in a tiny check of black and white. 
Price, $1.35. This would be effective made 
simply and it could be worn with fancy stocks 
of any color. 
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CRITICISMS FOR OTHER MEN'S HOUSES—OUR 


GAIETY LACKS SPARKLE——-A BARBARIAN 
DINNER FOR TWO-—HIM BECOMES 


GASTRONOMIC 


I have become a veritable bore and 
probably as soon as you see this ominous 
beginning, you will turn over the page quickly 
and exclaim ‘* How tiresome! At it again.”’ 
Just now we should be a bit patriotic as we 
are interested in the matter of a presidential 
election. I fear that many of my good reselu- 
tions have gone astray. When I returned from 
the country I found that between strikes 
and political discussions, my house was making 
but slow progress and now I almost despair of 
getting into it this winter. I have had my 
town house put in order and the yacht will bein 
commission again for January, when I hope to 
go abroad for a few weeks. I am careful with 
my building and I have really taken the most 
active personal interest in it. I prefer to see 
the house go up stone by stone, and know that 
every bit of masonry is well done, that every 
detail is perfect, rather than to have on my 
hands a flimsy barn. I intend also that my 
house shall be liveable, that being a particular in 
which so many Americans of this generation 
make a mistake. The old country and 
colonial houses, though for the most part built 
of wood and brick and unpretentious, were 
comfortable so far asthe ideas of comfort— 
limited, indeed—existed fifty and one hundred or 
more years ago 
Many men build vast structures in the 
country, with every modern improvement and 
most imposing in their architecture, but en- 
tirely adapted for entertaining. They are 
nothing other than huge dance and banqueting 
rooms, andthe family and the domestics are 
crowded into as small quarters as possible. My 
living rooms, which are to be all in suites, are to 
be large as well as comfortable and the windows 
shall have delightful views of river and mountain. 
And then again | want everything in keeping. 
We are still a bit incongruous and we mix the 
Louis and the Empire period and the days of good 
Queen Anne most wofully. In fact, although 
I firmly believe that ten years from now 
New York will be the greatest city of the 
world and that to-day she stands very near the 
top, still I cannot but wonder why it is that 
some of us never will learn, The terrible striv- 
ing after riches in a city where every one must 
be a millionaire or a pauper has become pitiable. 
It is something or nothing; it is the semblance 
of vast wealth oroblivion. 1 know that this is 
a sad state of things and that the recent bank 
robberies are cases in point. The paying teller, 
the cashier or the petty officer living under a 
salary of a few paltry thousands must keep up 
his position. He is a bank official and each day 
he sees the president or one of the directors en- 
joying all that wealth can give, and he must 
follow the example and join in the procession. 
Defalcation is easy in a country where we are 
criminally good-natured. Such a defalcation 
would never have happened anywhere else, and 
I expect it again to-morrow, again next year or 
at any time. There is no surveillance and we 
never profit by our lessons in the past; we 
blindly trust our goods to men aout whom we 
practically know nothing. One can trust but 
few in these days. It is so easy in a great 
metropolis to lead a double life, and so many of 
us are doing it, It has a spice of adventure in 
it that makes it highly fascinating and I should 
not be in the least surprised to find out that 
Jones over there, who has been a respectable and 
respected member of the club for twenty years, 
is really in the small hours when everyone 
thinks he is at home the leader of a gang of 
cracksmen. Our amusements are few and our 
resources are limited, and the old romances and 
the modern newspapers certainly lend a flavor to 
these nefarious but interesting occupations and 
you have but one thing to dread: the commit- 
ment of the one of all sins—getting found out. 
And yet why should our amusements be 
limited ? Wehave such an admirable climate 
in many of our cities and such a wealth of pic- 
turesque landscape to give a pleasing back- 
ground. Still in the air of Paris—and I loathe 
Paris—there is a sparkle and a gaiety which we 
do not get in any of our cities. There is 


I Have, I know, preached patriotism until 





always something here which deters from an 
absolute enjoyment ; but I hope that we shall 
overcome the obstacles in time. 

I was very much amused at the comments of 
an American who has lived several years abroad, 
and who has recently returned. I can trace his 
views and his opinions in the periodical which 
he owns, and which, since his brief stay in this 
country, has changed much and has shown so 
plainly his influence. There are little abuses 
to which we have become accustomed ; little 
crudities which we pass over and which, I fear, 
are gradually becoming a part of our national 
character, and which certainly detract from our 
polish, our politeness and our refinement. We 
are rude at the play ; we rush off betore the 
curtain falls, and there seems to be no change 
in the old custom of men flying out at each fall 
of the curtain and disturbing everyone in or- 
chestra chairs. And the managers, with this 
national characteristic full in mind, do not at- 
tempt to make the space wider between the 
rows. Abroad everyone goes out between the 
acts and walks in the foyer, but here there are 
no foyers worth mentioning; we are too 
cramped for space, and every inch is utilized so 
as to bring in its money return. 

The war against ticket speculators has also 
been taken up, and I am glad to say that this 
has been a success. The men were not patron- 
ized at a recent performance, and the house was 
half empty, while they, dirty and rude, pushed 
their way to the front of the sidewalks, clam- 
oring and beseeching every passer-by to invest 
in tickets which diminished in price as the 
evening wore on. 

The cheap cab system has also been taken 
up, and I hope, to the credit of New York, 
that something will be done. There are times 
when one is caught in the rain, or when one 
wants to go to the play, or one does not care to 
take one’s horses out, and one certainly does 
not wish to ride in a cable car or in a stage. 
There is no reason in the world why we should 
not have cheap cabs, and I only hope that the 
automobile rage will be a solution to this 
problem. 

But how I delighted in the upsetting of the 
old idol—the dinner in Paris, At a smart restau- 
rant, for a moderate sum, I have dined at the 
Hermitage in Moscow—the most celebrated 
restaurant in Europe—and certainly a delight- 
ful place in its way, at the Pavillion and at 
Pailliard and the many other restaurants in 
Paris; not forgetting the old Bignon now 
vanished, and had a delicious series or a series of 
delicious—whichever way you wish—of break- 
fasts at Voisins. You must never dine there, 
but you can hardly breakfast anywhere else in 
the world so luxuriously, the wines are incom- 
parable ! the cognac is like oil. Of course, we 
have not these cellars and we have only com- 
paratively modern vintages ; but the New York 
restaurant of to-day is difficult either to rival 
or to excel. The dinner for $10 for two, 
quoted, was not so expensive, but it seemed to 
me as if the ménu had been chosen by a 
barbarian. Perhaps the person was in the 
beginning of the dinner, a good and faithful 
follower of the church, and the day was Friday. 
The ménu began with two dozen oysters (I 
never dream of eating more than a half dozen) 
and was followed with cream of terrapin soup— 
which must have been a very nasty mess. I 
should not seek the enmity of either Baltimore 
or Philadelphia, each of which has its method 
of cooking terrapin, but these two ways, and 
the baking of the terrapin in its shell by an old 
Southern negro cook, are the only ways in 
which it is allowable to prepare this American 
delicacy. Timbales of oyster crabs followed, 
and I believe mushrooms sous cloche were the 
next course. One should never eat fresh 
mushrooms for dinner ; they are a breakfast or 
luncheon plat. The truffle is the dinner deli- 
cacy. Our ducks are delicious just now, and 
our quail and partridge all that could be desired. 
Although the weather has been unseasonable, 
the venison has been unusually good. The 
purée or cream soup should never be eaten 
except in cold weather. Meadows discharged 
four chefs because he caught them putting flour 
into a purée. But still there is not a day—I 
must confess, however, that I do not devour 
this kind of literature—when my attention 
is called to some recipe for making thick 
soups, that flour is not a component part of the 
recipe. I am particular about all these de- 
tails. It is impossible for me to go into the 
kitchen or talk to the chef, but all my com- 
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munications are made through Meadows. But 
I am wandering from my point. Even such a 
barbaric dinner could not be had in London for 
love or money and I doubt if Paris could have 
supplied the ménu or the things on it, the very 
materials for less than two or three hundred 
francs. I confess in the making of pastes and 
pastry, of entrées and of now and then intro- 
ducing some remarkable noveliy, the Parisians 
are far in the lead, but we assimilate so quickly. 
This is the paradise of the vegetarian; no- 
where can you obtain such a variety or as 
many delicious vegetables. I know that 
artichokes are sold very cheaply in Paris and it 
is only there that you can get the fresh truffle, 
just rooted out of the ground by the trained in- 
stinct of muzzled pig. But it was only the 
other day that I read that the Lyons sausage, 
which is one of the delicacies of the south of 
France, now existed in all its perfection in 
Chicago. I am sure that the truffle will be 
found in this country and that we shall one 
day excel the Strassburg people even in their 
famous paté. All these delicacies are brought 
over by a system of cold storage so perfect that 
we can enjoy them here as well as we can 
abroad and in their utmost perfection. I hail 
New York as the coming city for epicures, 
and, judging from the progress we have made in 
ten years, the next ten will bring us as near 


perfection as possible. 


THE WELL-DRESSED MAN 


SPECIFIC RECOMMENDATIONS AS TO MOURNING— 
EVENING DRESS MANDATORY 


‘| “Here is, perhaps, no other chapter of 
the g.neral book of dress so little un- 
derstood as that which pertains to the 

wearing of mourning, and although during the 
past year I have devoted the greater part of one 
article to the subject, my observation and the 
enquiries received requesting information on 
this or that point lead me to believe that some 
repetition may be of interest and benefit. 

The expression of grief by the wearing of 
black seems to be of ancient origin and how- 
ever personal a man’s sorrow may be to him, 
his attire has, and probably always will be regu- 
lated by the custom of society. His feelings 
are accountable to no one, but whether they be 
of intense grief for a loss which is inconsolable, 
or so light as to cause him not the slightest 
thought of sadness, the outward semblance and 
expression of mourning are prescribed by con- 
vention and certain requirements are necessary 
to be observed. These requirements of dress 
have within the past few years become some- 
what less strict than was formerly the case, but 
although taken as a whole, the observance is 
less rigid, there are, nevertheless, recognized 
rules of deportment and of attire, none the 
less well established because in many cases not 
followed. 


CUT AND SHAPE NOT AFFECTED 


In the first place it must be remembered 
that the cuts and shapes of clothes, as well as 
the materials of which they are made have, 
generally speaking, nothing whatever to do 
with mourning. This is true in all cases as 
regards cut and shape, but although also true 
in respect to material in the great majority of 
cases, there are some exceptions, not perhaps 
essential to be observed on the ground of pro- 
priety or good form, but still usually made. 
The styles of hats, and the fashions of coats, 
waistcoats, shirts, ties, shoes or what not are 
without the slightest significance as an expres- 
sion of sorrow. It is color alone, or, to be 
more correct, the absence of color, which is 
the determining mark of mourning in dress. 
Many men, under a mistaken idea of what is 
correct, frequently err in this respect, and their 
error usually leads them into another, more 
grave as judged from the dress point of view, 
namely, that of wearing the wrong clothes at 
the wrong time. 


THE DEBATABLE QUESTION OF EVENING DRESS 


The man, for instance, who considers it a 
breach of propriety to wear full evening dress 
during the time of his mourning, not only is 
entirely mistaken in his view of the require- 
ments of that state, but necessarily must make 
the greater error of wearing day dress in the 
evening. This is common sense and because of 
custom, upon occasions of no formality, it is 
hardly considered an offense against the etiquette 


of society, but upon any occasion when_because 
of the place or of the particular society one may 
be in, evening clothes are necessary, it becomes 
a serious breaking of the laws of correct dress. 
Strictly speaking, no matter where one may 
spend the evening, or in what company, evening 
dress is the correct attire, but although the rule 
is well recognized, no one would think of con- 
demning a man for spending an evening at 
home, in his rooms or at his club in a sack 
suit. In saying that evening clothes are the 
attire correct at all times, no matter where a 
man may spend the evening or what he may 
do, I mean of course, within the limits of cem- 
mon sense Fora moonlight ride or an eve- 
ning sail, evening clothes would not only be 
incorrect on the ground of good form, but 
absolutely absurd. On the other hand, if one 
dines at one’s own house with others outside of 
one’s immediate family, at any one else’s house 
or even alone at a fashionable hotel or restaurant, 
evening clothes should be worn. The whole 
matter is governed entirely by individual rules 
to fit individual cases and by the great rule ot 
common sense, as it is regarded by a society of 
education, refinement and good taste. 

This may appear to be a long digression from 
the subject of mourning attire, but it serves as an 
illustration of the error a man is almost sure to 
make who acts upon the mistaken belief that 
evening dress is not in accordance with the re- 
quirements of mourning, and I am convinced 
that there are some such. Because an evening 
suit is, of course, the only form of dress per- 
missible for evening functions of social formality, 
it may be that inthe minds of these men its 
association with dinners, dances, balls and 
entertainments of more or less frivolity, has 
made it regarded as a garb of gaiety, and there- 
fore improper; instead of what it in fact is, a 
simple style of dress, quite as serious and more 
severe than any other style, a dress as proper 
and suitable though perhaps less worn for the 
quietest family dinners and evenings at home, as 
for the lightest and merriest festivities. 

I am speaking, of course, only of the usual 
black evening suit. The red hunting coat, 
worn at hunting clubs, and at hunt balls, may 
be left out of the question. A man in mourn- 
ing would not go to a hunt ball and would not 
in all probability care to wear a red coat, although 
I believe it is frequently worn in England with 
a black band around the left sleeve between 
shoulder and elbow. 


WHITE AS WELL AS BLACK CONSIDERED 


MOURNING 

In the ordinary full dress evening suit there 
are scarcely any changes of detail to be made 
because of mourning. As it is, fashion prescribes 
almost entire absence of color, and it is color 
alone in most cases which is the distinguishing 
feature between mourning and other dress. 
White is for all ordinary purposes as much 
mourning as black, and it is, therefore, a mis- 
take to wear a black tie with full evening 
clothes when in mourning, quite as much as to 
wear such a tie with a long-tailed coat at any 
time. The collar and shirt worn with evening 
dress must, as is hardly necessary to say, be of 
plain white only, and thus there is left little else 
about the costume to be considered. The waist- 
coat, handkerchief, studs, gloves, cuff links, 
hose and shoes may, however, need some atten- 
tion. As white is as much without color as 
black and, therefore, generally speaking, as 
proper as an expression of mourning, there can 
be no objection on that ground to wearing a 
white waistcoat with evening dress or with any 
other style of clothes; but on the other hand a 
black waistcoat, except for the fullest dress, is 
as correct with an evening suit as white, and 
therefore white is entirely unnecessary. It has 
become the fashion to wear white waistcoats 
rather than black at dinners, dances, balls, the 
opera, or at almost any other time when the 
long-tailed coat is worn, but although, perhaps, 
a bit smarter and undoubtedly fuller dress it is 
no better style, and, moreover, a man in mourn- 
ing does not go to entertainments such as have 
been mentioned with the possible exception of 
the opera or theatre. 

The handkerchief is easily disposed of, be- 
cause whether or not one is in mourning, with 
evening clothes it should never be anything but 
plain white linen or linen cambric with 
initials or monogram embroidered in white in 
one corner is correct. Black bordered handker- 
chiefs are no longer used and they are by no means 
necessary, for here again comes in the rule, 
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now well recognized, that plain white is as 
much mourning as black. 


FIT STUDS, GLOVES, HOSIERY 


Small pearls are the most fashionable studs 
for evening dress, and, according to present 
ideas, it would seem that there should be no 
objection on the ground of propriety to their 
being worn by men in mourning. For light 
mourning, by which is meant, mourning worn 
for some relative not of one’s own immediate 
family, I should certainly give pearls preference; 
but for deep mourning there may still be some 
question, and perhaps, notwithstanding the tend- 
ency toward the other direction, studs of dull, 
lustreless black enamel, or of onyx would bet- 
ter be used. People differ in their ideas of pro- 
priety, and upon a point of this kind it is im- 
possible to lay down any hard and fast rule. 
The whole matter must be determined, not 
alone by what has been, or by what should be, 
but by what is actually worn by a society of 
gentle birth, of education and refinement, and 
by what such society regards as proper and cor- 
rect. At any rate there can be no objection 
whatever to small black pearls even for the 
deepest mourning, and men who cannot afford 
such—the majority of men would hardly wish 
to—may wear black onyx or plain white enamel 
buttons. In England very deep mourning dress 
has been going out among men, and there white 
enamel, and even gold, are worn for studs and 
cuff links. But in this country, except for 
light mourning, gold is not yet considered per- 
missible, and is little worn. Cuff links of 
black enamel, or of onyx to match the studs, 
are correct, and dark gun metal would be allow- 
able. For men who can afford it, I advise the 
latter with the monogram engraved on each 
link. 

When in mourning, if men find occacion to 
use gloves at all, they should wear plain white 
kid only with full evening dress, not white with 
black stitching. For ordinary use black kid 
are proper. 

Hose should be of plain black, with or with- 
out a clock. For evening and day wear as well, 
they should be of silk or fine hsle thread. 
This of course depends upon one’s income, and 
as far as the requirements of mourning are con- 
cerned, whether of silk or cotton, all that is 
necessary is that they should be plain black 
Boots or shoes tor evening must be of patent 
leather, and it is just as strict mourning as any 
other black leather. During the day except 
perhaps with a frock coat, calf boots are the 
smarter, but tan should not be worn in the 
city, nor in country, unless possibly for an 
express purpose. 

The dinner coat evening dress, provided one 
does not wear gold studs or hosiery with any 
color in it, needs no change whatever. If it is 
of black instead of dark gray material, it is in 
itself strict mourning; the very strictest in fact, 
for with it at any time a black waistcoat and 
tie should be worn. _I say if it is of black, for 
some men wear dinner coat suits of dark gray 
material such as Oxford mixture, which would 
not, of course, be strict although perhaps per- 
missible for light mourning. 


SUITABLE DAY WEAR 


Day mourning dress demands black hats, 
black suits, black boots, etc.; that is to say, it 
requires a general absence of color, but many 
men do not consider solid jet black as neces- 
sary. Of course, such a material would be 
deeper mourning than a dark black gray like 
some of the Oxford mixtures, but for light 
mourning the various shades of dark gray are 
permissible for suits and overcoats. Plain white 
waistcoats of linen or duck may also be worn, 
and shirts may be of plain white, or have a nar- 
row black stripe or line. 

In mourning, as in all other dress, the ele- 
ment of common sense is to be taken into con- 
sideration ; and it was with that element in 
mind that I said above that tan boots should 
not be worn except for a special purpose ; the 
rule applies to other things as well. For in- 
stance, if one were camping in the woods of 
Maine, or even in a less wild country, it would 
be absurd, just because one might be in mourn- 
ing, not to wear stout tan boots, or not to wear 
a brown canvas or duck shooting jacket, if one 
happened to possess such an article. For golf 
or tennis, also, white flannel trousers, a gray 
sweater, knickerbockers of tweed if not too 
light, or tan shoes would not be a breach of 
propriety. It cannot be said that because a 


man is in mourning he must not play golf or 
tennis, and the world recognizes the necessity 
of wearing suitable apparel for such things. 

As has been said, shape and, with certain 
qualifications, material play no part in mourn- 
ing attire. A tie, so long as it is black, may 
be an ascot, a four-in-hand or a bow, and of 
any material, with the possible exception of 





part, but ordinarily material is not to be con- 
sidered. 


JEWELS 


Jewelry, with the possible exception of pearls, 
either in the form of studs or a single pearl 
scarf pin should not be worn except with light 
mourning when gold also is permissible. The 


NEW DINNER COAT 


See text—The Well-Dressed Man 


satin, which, however, is not now in fashion 
at any time. Only lustreless silk used to be 
thought proper, but such is not now the case. 
For deep mourning it is still usual and proper 
to wear a rather broad black cloth band on the 
hat, but for lighter mourning this is not essen- 
tial. The opera hat can, of course, have no 
band ; but for deep mourning merino is to be 
preferred to ribbed silk, which has morc lustre. 
This is a case in which material plays some 
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strict rule may, however, be disregarded in | 


respect to the wearing of a seal ring, whether 
it be only of plain gold has a dark col- 
ored stone. Really the only ring which is now 
considered suitable for a man is a seal ring, and 
that of plain gold with the crest cut in its oval 
top is by all means the smartest. Stone seal 
rings have gcne almost entirely out of fashion, 
and in any event I should not advise wearing a 
light colored stone seal during the period of 











deep mourning. It would be better to wear 
no ring at all. With a frock or morning coat, 
if in light mourning dark gray trousers may be 
worn, but for deep mourning black} is more 
proper and more usual, 


HOW LONG PERSONS SHOULD CONVENTIONALLY 
MOURN 


It is impossible to lay down any exact rules 
as to the degrees of mourning and as to the 
periods of time it should be worn. People’s 
ideas of propriety in these respects differ greatly; 
the customs of countries and localities are not 
the same and the personal element fmust be 
considered. It is not to be expected that a 
man will wear as deep mourning for an uncle, 
an aunt, a nephew, niece or cousin, who may 
have lived in a distant place, and whom he may 
have seldom seen, as he would for one with 
whom he lived, whom he had seen often, of 
whom he was fond or with whom he was on 
terms of real friendship. He might feel far 
more like wearing mourning for an old friend, 
whose loss meant something to him, than for a 
relative or connection whose death affected him 
not at all. For a relative more distant than a 
first cousin, mourning dress is not necessary, 
and even for a first cousin it might not be 
under certain circumstances, but leaving the 
personal element entirely out of consideration, 
the rules as governed by propriety and as gener- 
ally recognized would be about as follows : 
For a wife deep mourning for a year, then light 
mourning for from three to six months; for 
father or mother deep mourning for a year, 
light mourning for three months; for grown 
child the same period; for brother or sister 
deep mourning for six months, light mourning 
for three months ; for uncle, aunt, nephews or 
niece light mourning for from three to six 
months ; for a cousin, light mourning for three 
months; for grandfather, grandmother or 
grandchild deep mourning for three months, 
light mourning for the following three months. 


MOURNING BANDS ON THE LEFT ARM 


It must not be understood that there are iron- 
bound rules for all cases, but merely periods 
which are suggested as complying with the pro- 
prieties judged by a standard of good taste 
generally recognized by people of refinement. 
The only other matter I have to speak of is the 
custom of wearing on the left arm of light col- 
ored coats a black band to denote mourning. It 
has been almost universally condemned, and 
with some reason, but on the other hand it can- 
not be denied that it is worn by a good many 
men of refinement and good social position, as 
well as by men who have not those recommen- 
dations. Personally I do not consider it either 
correct or good style, and I think the opinions 
of the large majority of well-dressed men in this 
country will coincide with mine. The mourn- 
ing band was, I believe, first used by British 
officers, who, because of their usual military 
uniforms, seldom wore civilian dress and used the 
black band as a symbol of sorrow instead of 
black attire. In this country it is customary, 
or at least usual, to have the black band on the 
liveries ot coachmen and footmen, although 
even this use is questionable on the ground of 
good style, and it has come to be considered as 
adapted to a livery or uniform rather than to or- 
dinary dress. 

The illustration shows a newer style of din- 
ner jacket, which has been described in a pre- 
vious article under the title of The Well- 
Dressed Man. It has lapels faced with heavy 
silk, side pockets set vertically, and two but- 
tons on each side below the roll of the collar, 
sewed over imitation worked button-holes. The 
suit may be of black or very dark black-gray 
cloth. How. 
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Embroidered Dilk Hosiery 
for Evening Dress 














Sara Curran 


and 
a. 8. Beck 
Dressmakers and Ladies’ 
Tailors 


We are now showing many exceedingly hand- 
some models from the best Paris houses for 
TAILOR GOWNS, EVENING, STREET and 
CARRIAGE TOILETTES, ETC., ETC. 
Al4 Madison Avenue 
Get. 48th and 49th Sts. 
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B. SCHULICH THE On.ty Corsets 
Ladies’ Tailor oe ee Se wevnety Mme. India Sutherland 
Dressmaker and whee. iam importer and Designer of ' 


STRAIGHT FRONTS, 


‘ 
Furrier W | 
SEMI-STRAIGHT FRONTS, CURVED FRONTS 
Artistic Creations for Tailor Gowns, Driv- AND THE CELEBRATED Gowns and raps i 
ing Coats, Wraps, Evening Costumes, etc. : 
My Millinery Department will be found Form-Repucinc Kaso 14 West 45th Street, New York 


thoroughly up-to-date in every detail. which Magically reduces over-large figures 


10 WEST 35th STREET OF ALL DEALERS Near Fifth Avenue 
Between Fifth and Sixth Avenues. 
































VOGUE’S WEEKLY PATTERN 


NUMBER 88 I NOVEMBER, 1900 


Ogue publishes one pattern a week. 
V This gives the subscriber fifty-two de- 


signs a year, carefully selected to meet 
the requirements of the season. All the de- 
signs are smart. The patterns are in one size 
only—medium. The Vogue Weekly Patterns 
are at the uniform price of fifty cents each if 
accompanied with a coupon cut from any num- 
ber of Vogue, or sixty cents without a coupon. 


He pattern for this week is for a silk 
i bodice, which may be made of cloth, 
silk, satin or as the bodice to skirt No. 
87. The stitched bands would then be made 
of the same material as the fold between the 
tucks on the bottom of the skirt. The model 
here illustrated is made of light blue taffeta, 
with stitched bands of panne velvet to match. 
Cloth, with taffeta bands, is a good combina- 
tion; also silk with embroidered bands. The 
tucked yoke effect is part of the front; the 
fullness forrmed by the tucks is allowed to 
blouse ; below the second crosswise band the 
front is loose and not fastened to the four 
bands that run lengthwise. The bodice fas- 
tens across the left shoulder and under the left 
arm. Stitched bands also trim the back of the 
sleeve. The collar is of tucked silk, with 
narrow band at the top of panne velvet. Belt 
of panne. The tie may be of panne velvet, of 
tulle or a jabot of lace may be worn. To make 
this bodice will require four yards of silk and a 
yard and a quarter of panne velvet. 


WINTER WARDROBE 
FOR A YOUNG GIRL 


{ Concluded ) 


Rainy day and walking suit is also use- 
A ful, as it saves better gowns. The 
skirt may be made in three pieces, 
with inverted plait at the back, and stitched 
or strapped at the bottom. A suitable jacket 
model is double-breasted, and pointed back 
and front, reaching about three inches below 
the waist line. This suit should be made 
of rain-proof cloth. This costume may be 
worn for golf, rainy days, or on days when 
the walking is bad, and a long skirt woula 
get wet. With this suit flannel shirts may be 
worn, made like pattern models No. 79 or 85, 
the stock to be of tucked, silk in two colors, 
with bows also in two colors, or a linen collar 
with butterfly bow, or a black stock with lin- 
gerie turn-over collar, could be used. Tan dog- 
skin gloves, calfskin boots, and a felt hat, 
complete the costume. 

The hat models on page viii in Vogue, 11 
October, are pretty for a walking suit, and more 
suitable than a velvet toque, although these are 
worn even with short skirts. 

For luncheons at home, or receiving at 
home, model 6123 in tan, gray, or light blue 
would be pretty, as would model 6127 in 
Vogue, 4 October, in panne cloth or in silk. 
This gown could be worn at the theatre, if the 
wearer went in a carriage. Light gowns are 
much worn at the theatre now, but, of course, 
they do not look well in a public conveyance, 
unless worn under a long coat. 

For the evening and for small dinners two 
gowns are enough hesides full evening dresses. 
The skirt pattern No. 84 of light white crépe 
de chine would be pretty with insertion of lace 
where the cat stitching is on the model. The 
bodice made like second figure on page 197 
Vogue, 27 September, or, the entire gown may 
be made after that model. Blue is advised for 
the color of the other gown, and it would look 
well made like right model in page 218 Vogue, 
4 October. These skirts are elaborate enough 
for full evening gowns, and there could be two 
bodices for each, one without sleeves and more 
elaborate, embroidered, jetted, spangled, etc. 
In this way the expense of two skirts would be 
saved. In either case having the underskirts 
separate from the gowns, for then they could 
be worn with more than two skirts. Good 
colors to choose are black, tan and dark blue 
for cloth gowns. Light blue, black and white 
for the evening. In this way fewer petticoats, 
shoes, stockings or underskirts are needed. 
Also the girl’s clothes are not so conspicuous, 
and they can be made over well, the best 
gowns of one season being made over for general 
wear the next season. 


For the long evening cloak before mentioned 
could be substituted a long opera wrap of brocade 
trimmed with fur and chiffon, and lined with 
white satin or brocade, which is newer. It is 
not possible to give a wardrobe that would suit 
all girls, or their purses, but the endeavor has 
been made in the foregoing to give an idea of 
the class of gowns that are necessary, and the 
models which should be followed in their mak- 
ing. They would have to be modified, of 
course, by some girls, and elaborated by others. 
Most girls have some gowns left trom last 
season, which could be remodelled for this 
season’s use. Last year’s ball gowns can often 
be remodelled by the addition of lace sleeves and 
other such changes into pretty gowns for at 
home and for informal dinners. 








Put it back into a sauce-pan with salt, pepper, 
a little grated Parmesan cheese, and a gill of 
cream. Heat all together for a few minutes, 
remove from the fire, and when perfectly cold, 
mould into very small croquettes; dip in egg 
and bread crumbs and fry a light brown. 


Russotettes.—Chop fine a half-pound of 
cooked beef; soak an equal quantity of bread 
crumbs in water; squeeze them dry in a clean 
cloth. Fry a teaspoonful of chopped onions in 
a little lard, add the bread and stir until dry. 
Now add the chopped meat, season with tomato 
catsup, salt and pepper and a little chopped 
parsley. Stir till very hot, then add two eggs 
well beaten; mix well, remove from the fire, 
spread on a platter to cool. When cold, 


VOGUE'S WEEKLY PATTERN—NO. 88, SIMPLE SILK BODICE 


For description, see this page. 


Cut paper pattern No. 88 sent on receipt 


of coupon with remittance of fifty cents, 


FOR THE HOSTESS 


IpNeys AND Macaroni.—Boil two or 
three ounces of macaroni broken in 
small pieces in boiling salted water until 

tender. Then take the kidneys, skin them and 
cut in thin slices, season with salt and pepper, 
and stew until tender in gravy or stock well 
flavored with tomato. Put the kidneys in a 
hot dish, cover with the macaroni and pour 
over them the gravy; add a little pepper and 
salt and sprinkle with grated Parmesan cheese. 
Brown the top with a salamander and serve. 
This makes a nice luncheon dish. 


Macaroni Croguettes.—Take a pound of 
macaroni, break in small pieces; boil it for 
fifteen minutes in salted water and then drain. 





shape into small oval croquettes, egg and bread 
crumb then, and fry in boiling lard a delicate 
brown, Serve in a border of mashed potatoes. 


Devittep Fowt.—When the legs of a fowl 
are left over from dinner the best thing is to 
devil them. Separate the thighs from the 
drumsticks, remove the skin and score the 
flesh deeply on both sides of the bone. Mix 
together a teaspoonful of mustard, half that 
quantity of anchovy sauce, a teaspoonful of 
Worcester sauce, a tablespoonful of salad oil and 
a little cayenne pepper. When quite smooth 
cover the legs with this mixture, getting it well 
in between the scorings. Grill them for about 
ten minutes over a moderate fire, turning them 
frequently till they are thoroughly hot and 


brown, and serve at once. 


REQUESTS FOR PATTERNS 


Eaders of Vogue who desire special pat- 
terns published should send in their 
requests promptly. The pattern that 

is in most general demand will be published 
in preference to others, Up to this date the 
patterns published are : 


No, 2 Golf Cape. 
No. 4 Drop Skirt. 
No. 6 Lace Guimpe. 
No. 7 Breakfast Jacket. 
8 Shirt Waist. 
No. 11 Light Summer Skirt. 
No. 12 Light Summer Bodice et Ne. 11. 
No. 13 Bathing Suit. 
No. 15 Little Boy's Frock. 
No. 16 Little Girl's Dress. 
No. 17 Eton Jacket. 
No 19 Tight Fitting Petticoat. 
No. 20 Ladies’ Blouse Waist. 
No. 21 Three Corset Covers, 
No. 25 Fancy Wrap. 
No. 26 Lace Coat. 
No. 27 Chemise and Drawers. 
No, 28 Night Gown. 
No. 29 Dressing Gown. 
No 33 Child’s Coat. 
No. 34 Shirt Waist. 
No. 36 Silk Waist. 
No, 38 Girl's Coat. 
No. 39 Jacket with Carrick Capes. 
No. 40 Tucked Skirt with box-plaited back. 
No. 44 Fancy Silk Bodice. 
No. 45 Child’s Afternoon Frock, 
No, 46 Dressing Sacque. 
No 47 Plain Shirt Waist. 
No. 48 Three Sleeves. 
No. 49 Bed Jacket. 
No. 50 Fancy Wash Waist. 
No. 51 Yoke Night Gown. 
No. §2 Skirt Suitable for Wash Material 
No. 53 Waist of No 52, 
No. 54 Box Plaited Shirt. 
No. 55 Five-gored Skirt with tucked back. 
Ne. 56 Little Boy’s Russian Suit. 
No. 57 Tucked Silk Eton. 
No. §8 Short Skirt. 
59 Nine gored Tailor Skirt. 
No. 60 Jacket to be worn with No. 59. 
No. 61 Fancy Lace Bolero, 
No. 62 Tucked Circular Skirt. 
No. 63 Plain Tailor Shirt. 
No. 64 Collarless Eton. 
No. 65 Girl’s Wash Frock. 
No. 66 Bathing Suit 
No. 67 Circular Skirt with tucked flounce. 
No. 68 Fancy Cape. 
No. 69 Kimona Dressing Sack 
No. 70 Short Walking Skirt. 
No. 71 Norfolk Jacket. 
No. 73 Three-Piece Skirt with plaited flounce, 
No. 74 Fancy Petticoat. 
No. 75 Short-Sleeved Nightgown. 
No. 76 Young Girl's Dress. 
No. 77 Simple Dressing Gown. 
No. 78 Closed Drawers. 
No. 79 Flannel Shirt. 
No. 80 Tailor Skirt. 
No. 81 Tailor Jacket to be worn with No, 80. 
No. 82 Short Petticoat. 
No. 83 Fancy Blouse. 
No 84 Skirt torsoft fabrics. 
No. 85 Tucked Shirt. 
No. 86 Little Boy’s Coat. 
No. 87 Trimmed Skirt. 
No 88 Simple Silk Bodice. 


THE NEXT PATTERN WILL BE 
No. 89 Theatre Cape. 


CUT-TO-ORDER PATTERNS 


Ogue cuts special patterns to order. 

Measurement blanks sent on request. 

The prices are uniform, viz.: an en- 

tire gown, $4; a separate skirt, $2.50; a 

bodice, $2; a jacket, $2; a long cloak or 

coat, $3; a sleeve, 50 cents. These prices 

include, besides, the flat paper from which to 

cut, a half model made up to serve as a guide 
when making. 











VOGUE PATTERN COUPON 


To Vocur, 3 West 29TH STREET 
New York 


E/Nclosed please find fifty cents, for 
which send by mail to my address 
below : 


Voges Patten We... .. 06 ssaseacun 


These patterns are made in medium size 
only. 


This coupon must be filled in and mailed te 
Vogue, when remittance is made for pattern, 
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SMART FASHIONS FOR LIMI- 
TED INCOMES 


FITTINGS OUT FOR DANCING CLASSES 


Te are days of very tall girlhood, so 


that past rules of economy, when 

young daughters wore their frocks a 
second season by means of alterations, etc., is 
no longer a possible practice. Girls of sixteen 
now run up in hight to near approaches of six 
feet, and still younger ones are not slow in 
catching up. After school outfits have been 
prepared, another round of shopping begins for 
materials to *‘make up’ dancing frocks in 
time tor the opening of classes. Fortunately, 
the shops keep in touch with all these domestic 
necessities, and anticipate the wants of every 
condition in life. At the moment is to be 
found a charming output of fancy silks, marked 
down very low, and pretty evening shades in 
Henrietta and albatross cloth, equally inex- 
pensive. The remnant table lends its assistance 
as well, for it is there that we pick up pretty 
bits of velvet, satin and silk, which the mod- 
ishness of the season makes it possible to use 
effectively on sleeves or waist. Unbroken or 
solid colors in fancy silks are to the fore, and in 
others with a plain inch stripe in pink, separated 
from still another, in which the same pink is 
lightly brocaded with white, and by a woven 
open work heading of white silk. This givesa 
lightness and prettiness to the material, which 
obviates the need of very much extra expense in 
the trimming. Pinks, blues, greens, and yel- 
lows seem to be the popular color chosen, while 
white silks to match run the colors very close 
indeed. 


SKY BLUE SILK MODEL FOR NINE-YEAR CHILD 


As a pretty model—copied at this moment 
and made of this silk, for a child of nine years 
—the color a pale sky blue, is described by way 
of practical assistance. _ There is a low bodice, 
merely a simple bébé affair, which consists of a 
straight piece gathered and fitted, and a gathered 
skirt in the back attached to it, with a flat 
apron front. This middle gore is crossed 
horizontally with double narrow white satin 
ribbons, very like chains, but graduated to 
correspond to the shape of the gore, narrow at 
the top and widening by degrees. Each of 
these ribbon chains end at each side in rosettes 
joosely made, and not too full, On the bottom 
of this skirt, from the hips across the back, isa 
short ruffle of the silk, having little fullness, but 
edged and headed with Valenciennes. A wide, 
half-low, bertha collar falls over the shoulders 
and a good half of the little bodice, and is made 
of an all-over Valenciennes lace. ‘There are 
two deep slits close to the arms in front of the 
collar, and two in the back, and from the 
bottom of each an angle is cut, which trims off 
the width below. This collar edge consists of 
waved lines of gatherei pink ribbon bébé 
width. Four rosettes somewhat larger than 
those used on the skirt, but made of the same 
ribbon, are placed at the head of each split of 
the collar both back and front, and as they 
have long streamers added, which almost touch 
the skirt ruffle they prove exceedingly graceful, 
especially in dancing. Two pieces of ribbon is 
none too much for these rosettes, and a third for 
those on the skirt. ‘This model has simple 
short silk sleeves, as the lace collar is so wide it 
hides them ; but if elbow sleeves are preferred 
make them of sheer white lawn in two big 
pufts and at the elbow finish with a band and 
frill of lace. 

Tie a blue ribbon bow on the left, where the 
hair is now modishly parted on children’s heads. 
Then draw the front hair over the brow in one 
wave or bang. Loose hanging back hair is 
half-curled or waved loosely. 


THE SAME MODEL IN OTHER MATERIALS 


White albatross, or a colored variety in this 
style of frock should have a heavier yellowish 
lace to trim it and black velvet and some pale 
colored ribbon combined, for the skirt and collar 
trimming. A white mull frock should have 
one or two entredeux of Valenciennes on the 
skirt above the bottom ruffling, and then cut 
the collar from some sheer white all-over lawn, 
and frill it round the bottom in small waves, 
or scallops, with lace not over two inches 
wide. 


TUCKS AND PLAITINGS 


Older girls look sweet in Henriettas or alba- 





tross cloths, tucked in three and a half inch 
tucks around the bottom. Slight figures are 
wearing plaited skirts, flowing out at the bottom 
while robust figures are having less amplitude 
at the top: they need every plait or tuck stitched 
down flat. A high corselet fitting half the 
bodice and cut fancifully at the top, or with bib 
outlines, should be a favorite style of model, as 
itis extremely in vogue. This corselet, if joined 
to bodice by a narrow belt of the dress material, 
gives the effect of all the gown being in one, as 
im a princess. This produces great slenderness 
of outline and should be adopted for the robust 
girl’s advantage. A lace guimpe with elbow 
sleeves to match, or with merely a short lace top 
to the sleeves if matching the frock gives a 
pretty choice. As a further hint towards pro- 
ducing slenderness there may be vertical lines of 
white or black in narrow guimps or braids, rib- 
bons or velvet, carried from the top of the 
corselet down to the upper tuck of the skirt. It 
this is adopted border the top of corselet with 
the same and the line where the lace joins the 
sleeve fabric at the top. It is needless to say 
that the guimpe material is carried up as a neck- 
band. As for linings there are so many kinds 
to replace silk ones that every one has made her 
choice long ago and bought what she prefers. 


LOOSE BACK CLOTH UTILITY CLOAK 





As for a good cloak suggestion there is noth- | 


ing better than a cloth, made after the loose 
back model, and long enough to cover the skirts 
when held up over a muddy pavement, 


The | 


| 
| 


double or Carrick capes are the sign of smart- | 


ness; by all means secure a pattern which fur- 
nishes them. 
and down is the modish genre, as straight collar 
lines have superseded curves in a great measure. 
A stitched finish of course prevailing, one may 
add bands or straps if they please. 
or six large buttons for a front fastening. Some 
of these long wraps are lined throughout with 
quilted silks or satins, but often an interlining 
covered by a silk one is preferred. Still, quilted 
linings are much to the fore, and they are ex- 
tremely light and warm. 
berry red, old rose, hunter’s green, ochre tans, 
and gray blues, look fit and smart for such pur- 
poses, as they withstand constant wear and 
some abuse of weather. 


WHITE CREPE DE CHINE FOR THE BRIDE 


Have four | 


| 


A collar that will both turn up | 


As for colors, rasp- | 





keep up the illusion of the skirt and bodice, 
laces being all one, as in a princesse. A full 
bunch of white satin ribbons, narrow of width, 
and of different lengths, fell cascading on the 
left, on which vines of orange blossoms trailed 
over, Chou of white tulle on the left of cor- 
sage, with a big cluster of orange blossoms. 
The tulle veil was caught with diamond pins, 
and an aigrette of the same bridal flower, com- 
pleted the bridal coiffure. 
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Winter Fashions 


Crépe de chine has been so well accepted for | — 


house weddings, that where extravagance in | 


dress is not contemplated, there is nothing one 
can choose which is more becoming, or alto- 
gether more apropos. White silk, if a poult 
de soie, or brocade, looks much too old for a 
young bride, and white taffeta is too cold, and 
too hard of line. Crépe de chine, in the variety 
called Olga, makes an ideal gown in the genre 
of the day, it clings to the figure so well, and 
drapes with most perfect grace. One ot the 
exceedingly effective ones worn this autumn at 
a country-house wedding, had a fine imitation 
Venise lace yoke, for skirt top, inset with long 
straps of lace to match, spreading out over the 
skirt, but increasing in size as they reached the 
top of a set of three fitted flounces ; all of 
these straps started from the yoke. Each fitted 
flounce had a bordering of finely puffed white 
mousseline de soie, and under the last one was 
a double plissé ruffie of the same, held out by 
the white silk underskirt, which flared very 
much, and had six rows of heavy white cord 
stitched in. 


CORDING 


This cording is found to give the best of 
support, and is also used on many of the smart- 
est skirts for day wear. It is not stitched in 
more than three rows usually, as there is noth- 
ing so modish as an extreme softness around the 
bottom of skirts this winter. But gowns for 
weddings, and long ceremonious skirts, have to 
be supported by means of ruches, plissés, cord- 
ings, and rufflings in great number. 


THE BODICE MODEL 


The same idea of inset laces rising from the 
belt upwards, wes carried out on the bodice in 
three straps, the top of which joined each other 
in medallions with a square high chemisette of 
lace to match, finished by neckband of the 
same. Long crépe sleeves with elbow puffs of 
transparent lace, and a deep insetting of Jace at 
the wrists also. A white crépe inch-wide belt 
had bits of lace, which were applied so as to 
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“iam CHICKERING 
> PIANOS 


Always unsurpassed and always progressive 
they were never so good as they are now. 
Professional and popular opinion is witness 
to the truth of the statement. 

Other pianos have sold largely because of 
the abrupt positiveness with which they 


have been presented. 


Has Yet 


lowest price for which 





in any store anywhere. 








THE FAIRY 
BUST FORM 


A new and radical departure in shape 
and construction from any bust pad hereto- 
fore made, combining the desirable feature 
of daintiness with the best ideas of a 
SHAPELY, NON-IRRITATING AND 
HYGIENIC form. The only bust form 
that may comfortably be worn with an 
evening gown. Gives perfect satisfaction 
to golfers and women who engage in out- 
of-door sports. Made of the finest im- 
ported shirred Mechlin net the mesh of 
which allows perfect air circulation, assur- 
ing its wearer comfort at all times and a 
health garment of the first rank. 

These forms are perfec:ly soft and 
pliable, conform to every motion of the 
body and will keep their shape during 
months of constant wear. 


Each pair weighs but two ounces. An 


attractive and salable article of lingerie. 


Ask your dealer for them and insist on 
having only the Fairy, or send a 75-cent 
money order direct to the manufacturers. 


WRIGHT & CO. 
632 Clinton St., Hoboken, N. J. 


Patent applied for 








suffer for want of publicity and facility. 


When the Wanamaker Store took over the sell- 
ing of Chickering Pianos for the vicinage of New 
York and Philadelphia — 


The Best Piano that the World 


was offered for sale by 


The Easiest Buying Method that 
an Honest Purchaser Could Wish 


Ask or write us for full information about it. 

But perhaps you are more interested in the fact 
that absolutely right, fair and fixed prices have been 
made on pianos of high character. 
novation in piano selling that will be welcomed by 
all purchasers. The best piano in the world, at the 


Vegue publishes more smart fash- 
ions than any other pericdical. 
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Chickerings shall not 


Produced 


This is an in- 





it can be sold, with the 


And not alone the Chickering ; for here are the 
Vose, the Krell, the Haines, the Royal, the 
Crown—each with highest merit in its class. The 
most comprehensive assemblage of pianos gathered 


Wanamaker guarantee and service. d 
i 
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JOHN WANAMARKER 


New 


York 
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Zi WHAT THEY READ ic 


[Norg. Books are selected for review in Vogue 
enleay with regard to the interest they have for its 
ceaders. Inquiries addressed to Vogue concern- 
ing the entertaining or instructive qualities of new 
publications will receive immediate attention. ] 


QUISANTE 


BY ANTHONY HOPE. FREDERICK A. STOKES 


COMPANY 


Ny work of fiction less like better-class 
A melodrama, such as Rupert of Hent- 
zau or The Prisoner of Zenda, than 
this latest product of Mr. Hope’s pen it would 
be impossible to imagine. Of action there is 
very little, and that concerns the hustings and 
other occurrences incident to the professional 
life of the hero, a political header. The book 
is devoted almost as exclusively to the elabora- 
tion of character as any written by Henry 
James in what might be termed his middle 
period. In fact, Mr. Hope, in the amount of 
space he devotes to dissecting the motives of 
the two principal characters, and in the habit 
of introspection he allows to the heroine, con- 
stantly suggests Henry James. 

A morally defective, underbred man of the 
people, who has ‘* moments *’ when he reaches 
the altitudes of genius or of superb altruism, is 
Quisanté ; and to him Mr. Hope dares marry 
a lady of quality, whose curiosity and interest 
are piqued by the man and his ‘* moments.”’ 
Lady May makes no pretense to either him or 
to herself that she loves him; she studies 
him unceasingly, and the narrative is devoted 
mainly to showing how they get on together 
as he develops in his life work. 

The couple make an undeniably rare combi- 
nation, and the originality of the situation is 
carried out most consistently in every detail. 
An idea of some of the problems that vexed the 
lady who was enamored of ‘* moments ’’ may 
be gathered in the following reflections, when, 
having found her husband out in some fresh 
instance of baseness, the wife faces the situation 
to hemelf : 


‘*Did she repent? That question came 
often into her mind. She well might, for one 
of the great hopes with which she had married 
was quite gone by now. There was no longer 
any possibility of maintaining that the faults 
were of manner only, no longer any reasonable 
expectation that she would be able to banish or 
materially to diminish them. It was for better 
for worse with a vengeance then. But did she 
repent? There were times when she wept, 
times when she shuddered, times when she 
scorned, even times when she hated. But had 
she ever so felt as to be confident that if Omni- 
potence had offered to undo the past, she would 
have had the past undone ? 


* * * 


** And now, with all the meanness of this 
abandonment of his friends, with all this fawn- 
ing on the moneyed Wesleyans before her eyes, 
she could not declare that she repented, lest he, 
waking again to greatness, should plunge her 
again into the depths of abasement. But that 
the same man should be great and mean, and 
should escape arraignment for his meanness by 
making play with his headache! A new 
thought and a new apprehension came into her 
mind. 

***If I go on defending him,’ she mur- 
mured, ‘shall I end by getting like him and 
really think it all right? I wonder!’ For it 
was difficult not to identify herself with her 
cause, and he was now her cause. Who asks 
a lawyer to disbelieve his own client? Who 
asks a citizen to be extreme to mark what is 
done amiss in his country’s quarrel ? ”’ 


* * * 


Now, by way of contrast, is given below an 
account of one of the ‘moments’? when 
Quisanté justified Lady May’s interest in him 
as a study. A candidate for office, in his own 
interests he had prepared a placard (No. 77) 
of statistics which were proven by the adherents 
of his opponent to be a tissue of misrepresenta- 
tions. The exposure was made on the day 
When a great meeting had been planned with 


the object of emphasizing the greatness of 
Quisanté. His managers were dismayed, but 
he rose thus splendidly, if dishonorably to the 
occasion: He ‘* wired to town for two hun- 
dred and fifty more of 77.’ 

‘Then May knew what was going to hap- 
pen. Quisanté was roused. 
untrue—at least, misleading—and he knew it 
was ; he might have retreated before young 
Terence and sheltered himself by an inglorious 
disclaimer. That, as Aunt Maria said, was 
not Sandro’s way. No. 77 came down by the 
afternoon train, a corps of bill-posters was let 
loose, and as they drove to the evening meeting 
the town was red with it. Withdrawn, dis- 
claimed, apologized for? It was insisted on, 
relied on, made a trump card of, flung full in 
young Terence’s audacious face. May sat by 
her husband in that strange mixed mood that 
he roused in her, half pride, half humiliation ; 
scorning him because he would not bow before 
the truth, exulting in the audacity, the dash 
and the daring of him, at the spirit that caught 
victory out of danger and turned mistake into 
an occasion of triumph. For triumph it was 
that night. Who could doubt his sincerity, 
who question the injured honor that rang like 
a trumpet through his words? And who could 
throw any further slur on No. 77, thus splen- 
didly championed, vindicated and almost sancti- 
fied? Never yet in Henstead had they heard 
him so inspired ; to May herself it seemed the 
finest thing he had yet done. 

‘Who could not congratulate him, who 
could not praise him, who could not feel that 
he was a man to be proud of and a man to 
serve? Yet most undoubtedly No. 77 was 
untrue, or at least misleading, and Alexander 
Quisanté knew it. Undoubtedly he had said, 
‘No more of it.” And now he had pinned it 
as his colors to the mast. May found herself 
looking at him with as fresh an interest and as 
great a fear as in the first weeks of their mar- 
riage. Would she in her heart have had him 
honest over No. 77—honest and inglorious ? 
Or was she coming to think as he did, and to 
ask little concerning honesty ?”’ 


* * * 


The pre-marital experiences that persuaded 
Lady May to accept Quisanté are thus set forth 
by Mr. Hope, and here he shows a perception of 
and sympathy with a longing on the part of 
women that it is given to few men to realize : 

*¢ Oh, for life—for the movement of life ! 
It is perhaps hard to realize how often that cry 
breaks from the hearts of women. No doubt 
the aspiration it expresses is rather apt to end in 
antics, not edifying to the onlooker, hardly (it 
may be supposed ) comforting to the performer. 
But the antics are one thing, the aspiration an- 
other, and they have the aspiration strongest 
who condemn and shun the antics. The mat- 
ter may be stated very simply—at least if the 
form in which it presented itself to May Gaston 
in her twenty-third year be allowed to suffice. 
Most girls are bred in a cage ; most girls expect 
to escape therefrom by marriage ; most girls 
find that they have only walked into another 
cage. She had nothing to say, so.fat as her 
own case went, against the comfort either of 
the old or of the new cage; they were both 
indeed luxurious. But cages they were, and 
such she knew them to be. Doubtless there 
must be limits, not only to the tolerance of 
Weston Marchmont and of society, but to 
everything else except infinity. But there are 
great expanses, wide spaces, short of infinity. 
When she walked out of her first cage—the 
one which her mother’s careful fingers had 
kept locked on her—she would like not to 
walk into another, but to escape into some park 
or forest, not boundless, yet so large as to leave 
room for exploring, for the finding of new 
things, for speculation, for doubt, excitement, 
uncertainty, even for the presence of apprehen- 
sion and the possibility of danger. As she sur- 
veyed the manner in which she was expected to 
pass her life, the manner in which she was sup- 
posed (she faced now the common interpreta- 
tion of her conduct this evening) already to 
have elected to pass it, she felt as a speculator 
feels towards consols, as a gambler towards 
threepenny- whist. It seemed as though noth- 
ing could be good which did not also hold 
within it the potency of being very bad, as 
though certainty damned and chance alone had 
lures to offer. She would have liked to take 
life in her hand—however precious a thing, 


The placard was’ 





what use is it if you hoard it ?—and see what 
she could make of it, what usury its free loan 
to fate and fortune would earn. She might 
lose it; youth made light of the risk. She 
might crawl back in sad plight ; the Prodigal 
Son did not think of that when he set out. 
She found herself wishing she had nothing, 
that she might be free to start on the search for 
anything.”’ 


* * * 


Around this apparently ill-assorted couple 
Mr. Hope has collected a company of men and 
women many of whom he is at pains to present 
with much elaboration, the characterization in 
every instance being admirably done ; and 
among the most interesting of these subsidiaries 
is Mrs. Baxter, wife of a dean of the Church 
of England, whose sayings and most apposite 
recitals of cases in point proclaim her a humor- 
ist of no mean rank. So much space has al- 
ready been given to extracts that there is no 
room for quoting Mrs. Baxter, but she is here- 
by commended as a woman whose petticoat 
philanthropy and reminiscent tendencies com- 
bine to make her a well-spring of diversion. 
And the book as a whole? The intelligent 
among you read it, and you will never repent 
the money or the time spent over it. 


ON THE BOOK COUNTER 


THE REAL DAVID HARUM. By 


Artuur T. Vance. Tue Baxer & Tay- 


Lor CoMPANY 


He success of Mr. Wescott’s portrayal 
of a shrewd son of New York in- 
spired a writer to seek out the pro- 

totype of the destined-for-immortality-limited 
David Harum, with the object of telling some 
of the things about him that Westcott 
did not tell, and of giving the reader who 
is at all interested some more typical 
**David Harum’’ stories. David Hannum, 
of Homer, New York, is presented as West- 
cott’s real hero, and nearly a dozen photo- 
graphs in the present volume help to fix the 
man’s personality and his environment in the 
reader’s mind. The real David not only was 
a wary dealer in horseflesh, but he very ma- 
terially aided in befooling the public with the al- 
leged Cardiff Giant, which deceived even the 
scientific elect. An account of the inside his- 
tory of the famous hoax is given in the book, 
and there is also what is stated to bea 
lost chapter from David Harum. Such 
readers as care to add to their collection of 
David Harum-like stories will find Mr. Vance’s 
book to their taste. 


THE SALT BOX HOUSE. 
Forest SHELDON. 


By JANE DE 
Baxer-Taytor Com- 
PANY. 


Eighteenth century life in Connecticut is 
what the author sets herself to portray, and with 
a view to easily enlisting the interest of readers 
the fiction form of fact-publishing has been 
selected. A supposititious first white settler 
selects his land by lot, as was the custom, from 
whence, the author tells, arose the habit prev- 
alent to-day of calling parcels of land lots. The 
settler proceeded then to build him a Queen 
Anne house, not because the esthetic craze of 
the latter nineteenth century had its inception 
in those far-off days, but purely for reasons of 
thrift. As Queen Anne imposed a tax upon 
two-story houses, it was to the advantage of 
the settler to evade the tax and at the same 
time construct a building which should yield 
the utmost comfort possible for the large brood 
of children it was the fashion of the day to 
bring forth. The type of structure was known 
colloquially as the ‘* salt-box house,’’ because 
its lines repeated those of the wooden salt box 
that hung in the kitchen chimney. ‘* The 
ridge pole was set far to the front, from which 
a short roof pitched to the top of the second 
story, but the back roof sloped long and curve- 
less down to the outer line of the ceiling of 
the ground floor, reaching out a wing beyond 
that to cover the L that cuddled close to the 
main house.’’ Then follows an account of 
its furnishing and finally of what in course of 
time went on within the house, and the 
author proves herself a faithful chronicler, for 
the fashion in dolls even is not too lowly a 
subject for her to touch upon in her effort to 






make readers realize those far-off days. As 
the publishers are at pains to point out, Mis 
Shelton has avoided descriptions of better 
known customs, such as huskings and spin- 
ning bees and devoted her pages to the exposi- 
tion of less hackneyed but still essentially 
characteristic phases of the life of colonial 
times as it was lived in a Connecticut town of 
some prominence. 


THE MEN OF MARLOWE'’S. By Mas. 
Henry Dupeney, AuTuor or Fotty Cor- 


NER. Henry Hott anp Company. 


Undeniable ability do these stories show, but 
as truly are they morbid in their perpetual 
hoverings about loves gone wickedly astray, 
and nightmare born of spirituous liquor. Mar- 
lowe’s is a lodging-house, and the tenants who 
come to and go from it in the story, supply the 
sketches that fill the volume. The men are 
not an over-nice lot, and when not inviting 
young women to dinners in their rooms, they 
are, under the domination of hallucination or 
disordered livers, murdering fellow-tenants or 
disturbing their peace of mind by becoming 
hysterical over ghosts which do not exist. That 
incident, character and plot are characterized by 
inventiveness of an unusual type, and that the 
tales are illuminated by humor and pathos is 
admitted, but these are matters that to all but 
fellow-craftsmen will be more than likely 
overshadowed, if not very nearly submerged by 
the ever present flavor of vulgar intrigue or 
mental aberration that pervades the lives of 
the men who have lived at Marlowe’s. 


THE BACILLUS OF BEAUTY : A Row- 


ANCE oF To-Day. By Harriet Stark. 


Freperic A. Stokes CoMPANY. 


The author indicates before many pages that 
her title is meant to be taken literally ; quarter 
of a century ago she would doubtless have 
selected the word ‘* curse’ instead of * bacil- 
lus’’ as a definitive, in which case the prelim- 
inary narrative would have been modified some- 
what, but the lesson entorced would have been 
the same, i. e., that beauty is dead sea fruit. 
The heroine in the present instance is not 
born to good Icoks. She acquires them by a 
fantastic method, and proceeds she then to 
also achieve distinction, social success, and alas ! 
to her undoing, later, does she develop all of the 
unlovely characteristics of the most spoiled of 
beauties. Her meteoric social career is sketched 
with understanding, and in many lights is she 
skilfully presented as an instance of the deteri- 
oration which incessant adulation produces on 
character. Beauty’s influence on men is shown 
in all its ugliness. As a sex, ever its slave, 
men are led by it to break the most solemn 
of their pledges; neither friends, honor, nor 
preferment count in the scale with beauty’s 
smile or whim. Beauty valued solely for itself 
by others, and its possession regarded by its owner 
as relieving her of all obligation to strive for 
nobility of character, are set forth with unspar- 
ing hand. But it must not be supposed that 
a sermon is preached from a pulpit. Oh, no! 

A stage is set, andit is made gay with fig- 
ures other than that of the star of the cast, 
the Beauty. There are delightful girls of the 
new departure and more conventional ones of 
the domestic type, and men and women of the 
world. And the scenes include grand opera, 
dances and dinners 4 la mode, as well as 
glimpses of the erratic life forced upon those who 
live by doing ‘* specials ’’ by pen and brush for 
daily journalism. But the play or the romance, 
rather, hinges upon what Beauty does with her 
life, and the effect her rare loveliness, com- 
bined with her moral turpitude, have upon those 
who come within range of her personality. 
The case against mere physical beauty has not 
often been put so brilliantly and so convin- 
cingly. 

BOOKS RECEIVED 


The Bennett Twins. By Grace M. Hurd: 
Macmillan Co. 

The Rhodesians. 
John Lane. 

Short Story Writing. 


By Stracey Chambers : 


By Chas. H. Bar- 


rett: Baker Taylor Co. 

Expansion. By Josiah Strong: Baker Tay- 
lor Co. 

Fortune’s Boats. By Barbara Yechton: 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
The Head of a Hundred. 
Goodwin : 


By Maud Wilder 
Little, Brown & Co. 
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ORDERS AND DECORATIONS 
FOR WOMEN 


BY GEORGE ETHELBERT WALSH 


V Ery few foreign orders are open to wo- 


men aspirants, and fewer still are cre- 

ated for women exclusively. The 
military orders were created chiefly for the ad- 
mission and decoration of those who display 
unusual heroism on the field of battle. Hav- 
ing their origin in the middle ages, when the 
wave of chivalry swept across Europe and 
knighted those who battled for the weak and 
fair, physical heroism and bravery were magni- 
fied above all other virtues, and wearing the 
decoration of one of the military orders indi- 
cated personal achievements in combat. Co- 
extensive with the beginnings of some of these 
early military orders for men were others of a 
less war-like character. ‘To save life by nurs- 
ing the sick, caring for the poor, and dressing 
the wounds of the injured, was soon recognized 
as worthy of notice as killing an enemy in bat- 
tle. Women who could not contend on the 
battlefield with lance and shield, could organize 
to relieve suffering and help the wounded. 

It is to this new spirit of chivalry that women 
owe their admission to foreign orders whose 
decorations are received and worn with pro- 
found admiration. In tracing the rise and 
growth of the foreign orders one finds consider- 
able conflicting testimony. The tendency is to 
ascribe to most of them an antiquity which, to 
say the least, is doubtful ; or to give the pres- 
tige of age to others by claiming that they are 
the revival of old orders that have been allowed 
to decline. The Order of the Round Table of 
King Arthur, and the two French Orders of 
the Oak of Navarre and the Genet of France, 
are purely fictitious, and never existed as the 
poets and troubadours described them. The 
Orders of the Seraphim of Sweden, the White 
Eagle of Poland and the Elephant of Danne- 
borg of Denmark pretend to be of extreme an- 
tiquity, but there is no historical verification of 
their early existence. Among the most ancient 
orders that are historically verified are the Gar- 
ter of England, founded in 1349, and of the 
Golden Fleece, founded in 1429. The Order 
of Malta was organized in 1048. Most of the 
other foreign orders are of more recent date. 

To-day Europe and parts of Asia and Africa 
are full of foreign orders, ranging in importance 
from the Order of the Garter in England to 
the Orders of King Kamehameha of the Sand- 
wich Islands. The crop of orders has been so 
great in some countries in recent times that a 
decoration from many of them is not very sig- 
nificant. In Belgium, for instance, it is said 
that one person in sixty has a decoration from 
one or more of the orders, and in France about 
one in every thousand. To attend a public 
dinner in any ot the European cities is to wit- 
ness a display of decorations of honor and mil- 
itary greatness that bewilders an American. In 
some respects these decorations do not differ 
much from a degree from a first-class Ameri- 
can college, except that its possessor displays it 
on every public occasion, and he may have won 
it for some trifling act of heroism instead of 
for literary and scientific achievements. 

Of the innumerable foreign orders that in the 
aggregate represent little except a glittering dis- 
play of decorations only twenty are open to 
women. Even this score of orders are very con- 
servative in admitting women, and their decora- 
tions are conferred upon very few. The most 
ancient order that admitted women was that of 
St. James of Compostella, which was organized 
in Spain in 1312, but which to-day is nearly or 
quite distinct. In 1658 the Order of the Star 
Cross was organized in Austria. This order 
was founded for women, but to be eligible one 
had to be of noble birth—that is a princess, 
countess, or duchess. The Empress of Austria 
established this order and called it literally the 
Community of Noble Ladies. It seems from 
the few historical accounts of it that the decora- 
tions would be bestowed upon any noble lady of 
the land who believed that the piece of wood 
held sacred by the order was a part of the cross 
of our Lord. This order is kept up to-day and 
numbers among its members most of the ladies 
of the noble families of Austria. 

The order of Maria Louisa was instituted in 
1792 by the Queen of Spain for ladies exclu- 
sively, and the Order of Saint Isabella instituted 


in 1801 in Portugal was founded upon similar fenders. The Imperial Order of the Crown of 


lines. Both of these orders issue decorations to 
its members which are much coveted by women 
in both countries. All of the ladies of the royal 
families are members, and outside of these a few 
women who have distinguished themselves in 
some charitable or humanitarianway _— Nearly 
all of the early orders which admitted women 
were in some way connected with the hospitals 
or in relieving the sick on the field of battle. 
The Order of the Hospital of St. John of 
Jerusalem in England claims to be one of the 
oldest of these organizations, and dates back its 
existence to the medieval Hospitalers. Women 
have been members of this since its foundation, 
and most of the women members of the royal 





family wear the decorations. Queen Victoria 
is at the head of the order, and she has con- 
ferred the decorations upon a number of her 
women subjects during her long reign. 

The Order of the Royal Red Cross is some- 
what similar to this, but of more recent date. 
Like the former her majesty, the queen, is the 
head of this order, but the members are not 
composed of so many titled men and women. 
The decorations are supposed to be conferred 
upon those who have been unusually meritor- 
ious in helping and nursing the sick and 
wounded soldiers and sailors. There are less 
than one hundred members decorated with the 
insignia of this order for conspicuous work in 
line of humanitarian duty to her majesty’s de- 
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India has also Queen Victoria at its head, and 
many wives, sisters and daughters of British 
soldiers, officers and statesmen wear the decora- 
tions of this order, Any one, man or woman, 
who has made a distinguished success in Indian 
affairs is eligible to this order, and sooner or 
later receives the decorations. The next order 
in England that includes women in its member- 
ship is the Royal Order of Victoria and Albert, 
which has the queen at its head, and most 
of the titled women of the empire in its ranks. 

Russia is full fof orders, which decorate its 
members with brilliant crosses and other designs, 
the highest and most famous of which is the 
Order of St. Andrew, which is for the highest 


The Knights of St. George, 


dignitaries alone. 
and the Order of the White Eagle of Poland, 
are military orders of high degree. The cross 
of St. George is the best decoration that a 
Russian soldier can wear, and next to it comes 


the cross of St. Vladimir, Czarina Catharine 
founded this latter order for the soldiers who 
distinguished themselves in battle, and she also 
organized the Order of St. Catharine in 1714, 
which was designed more especially for the 
women of the empire. The Grand Cross of 
this order is conferred only upon women now, 
and it is given only to royalties and twelve noble 
ladies of the highest aristocracy. A smaller 
cross is bestowed upon other women of lesser 
degree who have distinguished themselves in 
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various ways. Nearly a hundred of these deco- 
rations have been given out, some of which 
are owned by women of other nationalities. 

In France women have won the decorations 
of high orders more generally than in other 
countries. The order of the Legion of Honor 
has given decorations to more than half a hun- 
dred women. Not later than 1853 there was 
a strong protest against awarding this honor to 
women, and it was refused to Rosa Bonheur, 
but two years later the cross was given to her. 
Since then the order has been impartial in be- 
stowing its honors on men and women alike. 

The first woman to receive the red ribbon of 
the Legion of Honor of France was Virginia 
Chesquiere, who served under Junot in Portu- 
gal, and who was known at that time as “the 
pretty sergeant.”” The only woman who has 
ever received both the cross of the legion and 
the military medal is Juliette Dodu, who is still 
living in France, although she was ordered to be 
shot just before receiving her honors. She was 
only twenty years of age when she was em- 
ployed as telegraph operator at Pithiviers. 
During the war the Germans took her little 
town, and, as it was necessary to communicate 
with headquarters, the German general gave 
her a telegram to send; but, instead of trans- 
mitting it, Mlle. Dodu concealed it for a time 
and then destroyed it. When this was dis- 
covered she was ordered to be shot, but Prince 
Frederick Charies, happening upon the scene 
at the critical moment, had her released, For 
this act of bravery and loyalty to her country, 
Mlle. Dodu received the cross and military 
medal of the Legion of Honor. 

In Prussia there is the Order of Louisa of 
Prussia, which numbers several women in its 
membership, and stands ready to decorate other 
women who distinguish themselves in the field, 
camp or hospital. This order was founded in 
1814, and it has grown rapidly until to-day it 
has a large membership. 

The other orders which confer their decora- 
tions upon women are of lesser note, but they 
show the modern tendency to recognize the 
services of women as well as of men in every 
department of human endeavor. These orders 
are scattered throughout Russia, Turkey, Japan, 
Prussia, Spain, and the lesser German states. 
Altogether there are several hundred women 
who wear the decorations of military and 
honorary orders. Some four hundred women 
are members of the various English orders. In 
these and some of the continental orders, 
American women have been admitted, and now 
wear the emblems of the orders. 

As representatives of a free and democratic 
nation, where insignia of royalty and classes are 
supposed to be repugnant to our ideas of equal- 
ity, foreign military and royal orders are not in 
public demand. In fact, the Constitution ex- 
pressly forbids the officers of our army or navy 
to receive decorations without the consent of 
Congress. But private individuals can and do 
receive these marks of distinction for service 
rendered humanity or for accomplishments of 
an unusual nature in art or letters. American 
men and women have been quite freely decor- 
ated by many of these orders, and at least 
twenty American women enjoy the privilege of 
being enrolled among the various European 

orders. In Europe a man of any position 
makes his authority and dignity felt by the dis- 
play of his decorations, without which he 
would be lost ; but fortunately in this country 
these decorations count for little. In fact, 
their exhibition at a public dinner would call 
forth expressions of curiosity rather than of ad- 
miration. But medals and honors truly won 
for distinguished services of any kind are prizes 
that all would like to have, and we cannot 
afford to despise them when properly and meri- 
toriously bestowed. 
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'NO. 79 FLANNEL SHIRT 





NO. 68 FANCY CAPE 















NO 8 SHORT PETTICOAT 


YOgue publishes one pattern a week. 
V This gives the subscriber fifty-two de- 
signs a year, carefully selected to meet 

the requirements of the season. All the de- 
signs are smart. The patterns are in one size 
only—medium. The Vogue Weekly Patterns 
are at the uniform price of fifty cents each if 
accompanied with a coupon cut from any num- 
ber of Vogue, or sixty cents without a coupon. 


NO. & TAILOR IACKET FOR NO fo 





9 NINE-GORED TAILOR SKIRT 


NO. & LITTLE BOY'S COAT 




































NO. 71 NORFOLK IACKET 


NO. 8 TAILOR SKIRT NO 63 





NO. & SKIRT FOR SOFT FABRICS 


PLAIN TAILOR SHIRT 








50 t h with or 
VOGUE PATTERNS @o ents cach without coupon 





NO. 55 FIVE-GORED, TUCKED BACK 





NO. 70 YOUNG GIRL’'S DRESS 













NO 


NO. 8§ TUCKED SHIRT 


CUT-TO-ORDER PATTERNS 


Ogue cuts special patterns to order. 

Measurement blanks sent on request. 

The prices are uniform, viz.: an entire 

gown, $4; a separate skirt, $2.50; 4 bodice, 

$2; a jacket, $2; a long cloak or coat, $3 ; 

a sleeve, 50 cents. These prices include, be- 

sides, the flat paper from which to cut, a half 

model made up to serve as a guide when 
making. 
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NO. 56 LITTLE BOY'S RUSSIAN suUIT 


FANCY BLOUSE 






NO. 67 CIRCULAR, TUCKED FLOUNCE, 


ONE SIZE ONLY 
Vogue patterns come in one size only, viz., 
36 bust, 24 waist, 42 skirt length. Uniform 
at 50 cents with coupon cut from Vogue or 60 
cents without coupon. 
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